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ON THE USE OF JEHOVAH AND ELOHIM IN 

THE PENTATEUCH, &c. 



1. Amongst the many objections wliicli have been taken to the 
generally received belief that Moses was the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, no objection seems to carry more weight, than that which is 
based on the use therein of the words Jehovah and Elohim as 
appellations of the Supreme Being. Why, it has been demanded, 
are both these terms used ? And, what is the reason of the pre- 
ference for the one, or the other, in any particular passage, if the 
book had but one author — Moses ? 

It must be admitted, that no satisfactory replies have been hitherto 
given to these questions by those who maintain the Mosaic author- 
ship of the work. They have proposed no hypotheses which cover 
all the phenomena. In default, opponents have gdessed, that the 
Pentateuch was of a later age than that in which Moses lived. 
The critics, however, who offer this opinion, are in a state of dis- 
agreement as to an assignable date, or dates ; and as to whether 
what has come down to us as the Pentateuch, is the composition of 
two, or more hands. One of them has suggested, that it is necessary 
to suppose that as many as four, and another that, even five writers, 
contributed to the compilation of the work. None have been able 
to work out such conjectures to a satisfactory result. 

Now, it cannot be denied, that the Pentateuch presents strong 
internal evidence that its materials were derived from more than 
one source ; and this admission is specially applicable to the Book 
of Genesis. But then, this question arises : may not Moses, him- 
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self, have been the writer of a work so composed? May he not 
have put together materials coming down from preceding ages, 
which, in their passage onward, had, severally, carried Jehovistic and 
Elohistic characteristics ? Such suppositions, however, if they could 
be substantiated, would apply only to the Book of Genesis. They 
might afford a partial clearing away of difficulties connected with 
the use of the two appellations in the earlier portions of that book ; 
but it must be confessed, that other hypotheses would have to be 
devised, to account for the phenomena as to the use of the two 
Divine appellations appearing in the later parts of the Pentateuch. 
The whole problem is, on the face of it, obscure. The difficulties 
to be resolved, present themselves under the form of an elaborate 
puzzle. No single principle of composition seems likely to compass 
the complication. The secret is, as it were, imprisoned within many 
walls, so that a bunch of keys will be necessary to open the locks of 
numerous intervening doors. Yet patience, calling to her aid in- 
genuity, has, heretofore, brought to light the long closed African 
mystery of the Pyramids. 

2. Por the removal of the difficulties hitherto connected with the 
combined use of the two Divine appellations in the Pentateuch, it 
would seem to be reasonable, that, mere guesswork being discarded, 
inquiries should be made of the book itself. If closely scrutinized, 
some hints or suggestions may be afforded by it, which may solve 
the hitherto insolvable; and it is even possible that, if we could show 
the principles which regulated the use of the two appellations, we 
might perceive such an extended consistency in their application, 
as would accumulate into a strong probability that Moses must 
have been the exclusive compiler and composer of the Pentateuch, 
and thus meet the objectors with their own weapons. 

3. For the sake of argument, the common belief of a Mosaic 
authorship will be provisionally assumed as true. Nor is this a 
gratuitous assumption, considering, that in the other Hebrew, as 
w^ell as in the Greek Scriptures, s\ich an authorship is either 
distinctly affirmed, or taken for granted ; and that, too, without 
exception or qualification. To those, indeed, who admit the high 
authority of our Great Teacher, we have not here an open question. 
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His affirmative words are too distinct to be explained away : and 
ought they not to be accepted as conclusive by all who do not 
prefer their own assumed critical acumen to His supposed 
ignorance; or their own high-mindedness to His supposed con- 
cessions to Jewish bigotry ? 

4. But whilst, for the sake of argument, a Mosaic authorship will 
be assumed, all questions connected with inspiration will be waived. 
The Pentateuch will be treated simply as an ancient record, and 
such principles will be applied to its elucidation as are sanctioned 
by the ordinary rules of literary criticism. The doctrine of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures has been, unhappily, so muddled by 
theologians, that they cannot yet sufficiently agree upon its defi- 
nition, as to make it available as a basis for argument. But 
there ought to be no doubt either as to its nature or its value : a 
supposition to the contrary carries on the face of it an absurdity. 

5. Tlie steps in the investigation now proposed will be : 1st, to 
enquire into the origin and use of the Divine name, Jehovah ; 2ndly, 
to enquire into the origin and use of the Divine appellation, Elohim ; 
and, 3rdly, to enquire, by an analysis of the contents of the book, 
whether the use therein of Jehovah and Elohim is consistent with a 
Mosaic authorship ; and, if so, whether it does not exclude any 
other hypothesis. 

6. But before entering on these investigations, it is necessary to 
dispose of the commonly received opinion, that the Pentateuch is 
history, and is, therefore, to be criticised as such. This is a matter 
of no small moment, in reference to the objections founded on the 
introduction of the two Divine appellations ; for it is the basis of 
many of the sceptical objections which have been taken to the 
Pentateuch ; but which vanish when it is regarded from another 
point of view. Now, it may be asserted, that the Pentateuch is 
never referred to in the other sacred writings as mere history ; nor 
is Moses ever called an historian. The Pentateuch is called " the 
Law," or "the Law of Moses," or "the Book of the Law;" and 
Moses is always called a " Lawgiver." The Law, Thorah, signifies 
instruction, and it sets forth the character of the Legislator, and 
the Constitution, with its rules, which He gave to the Israelites 
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through Moses. Hence this conclusion seems to follow : That 
every part of the Pentateuch, whatever may be its matter or form, 
is to be regarded as having a legal aspect, and as requiring to be 
criticized as Law ; unless we would do an injustice to it, by judging 
of it under a false light. That the Pentateuch is what it is called 
a Law-book, and nothing but a Law-book, we have satisfled our- 
selves by repeated analysis of all its contents. Every genuine 
statement has and was intended to have a legal bearing. 

7. Regarding, then, the Pentateuch as a Law-book, we may admit 
that it presents many peculiarities ; but it is conceived that these 
may all be accounted for, by taking into consideration the cir* 
cumstances of the lawgiving, and the character both of the Imposer, 
and of those on whom the laws were imposed. Now, what appear to 
have been the facts of the case ? JNIoses had to kindle afresh the 
weakened faith of the Israelites in the religion of their ancestors, 
and in the promises which had been made to Abraham and his 
posterity through the line of Jacob ; to give to the Israelites fresh 
messages and laws which might attach them to tlieir ancestral 
faith ; to certify to them their relation to Jehovah as their Elohim ; 
and, lastly, to qualify them, as far as possible, for receiving to them- 
selves the fulfilment of the ancient promises. The Israelites, when 
in Egypt, seem never to have forgotten the object of the worship of 
their fathers, nor to have turned to other gods. ISTeither do they 
seem to have doubted Grod's promises, nor to have murmured against 
]lim, notwithstanding their long slavery in Egypt, — the cause of 
which they knew, as Moses states. Their residence there might, 
however, have lowered their moral and intellectual character, so that 
a special Constitution, and new laws, and a strict training, would be 
necessary to qualify the long-enslaved people to occupy Canaan as a 
free people, to hold it under tlie tenure of allegiance to Jehovah, and 
to be witnesses for the expectation of a promised Deliverer of the 
world, — for such seem to have been the purposes of the Mosaic Institute. 

8. It may be remarked concerning the narrative parts of the 
Pentateuch which have been hitherto understood as mere history, 
but which are in fact Law, that the statements which refer to time 
then relatively past, may be divided into two classes, the one com- 
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prising facts which supplied the reason for the giving of a Liw, and 
the other facts which supplied the motive for the ohservance of a law. 
Much skill is displayed by Moses in carrying out the selection and 
ap])lication of the facts which he records. As this distinction, though 
general, is new, we propose to illustrate it by a reference to the law 
for the observance of the weekly rest from labour. 

9. In the opening of G-enesis we find an account of the creation, 
in which special stress is laid on the notation of the days employed. 
At the conclusion of the narrative its legal purport is stated, viz., 
the supplying of a reason for the enacting of the law of the seventh 
day rest. Thus — " And on the seventh day Elohim had ended His 
work which He had made ; and He rested on the seventh day from 
all His work which He had made: and Elohim has blessed the 
seventh day and made it holy [;i.e., consecrated it to rest] because 
that in it He had rested from all His work, which Elohim had created 
and made.'' (ii. 2, 3.) 

If we turn onwards in the Law-book to Exodus, it will be seen 
how this narrative of the Creation is there used for a similar legal 
purpose. " Remember the rest-day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy work ; but the seventh day is the rest of 
Jehovah, thy Elohim ; in it thou shalt not do any w^ork ; for in six 
days Jehovah made the heaven and the earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: Wherefore Jehovah has blessed 
the seventh day and made it holy" [/. e. to be freed from labour], 
(xx. 8—11.) 

Passing on to Deuteronomy, we see the same law of w eekly rest 
repeated, but with a striking diflerence ; for, instead of annexing to 
the law a reason for the giving of the law, as in the two passages 
already quoted, the writer has appended a motive for its observance. 
Thus: — "Keep the rest day, and make it holy, as Jehovah, thy 
Elohim, has commanded thee. Six days shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work, but the seventh day is the rest of Jehovah, thy Elohim ; 
thou shalt not do any work, that thy man-servant and thy maid-ser- 
vant may rest as well as thou; and remember, that thou wast a 
slave in the land of Egypt, and that Jehovah, thy Elohim, broiiglit 
thee out ; therefore, Jehovah, thy Elohim, has connnanded thee to 
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keep the rest day." (Deut. v. 12 — 15.) Here there is no reference 
to the origin of the law of the seventh day rest, but, instead, a 
motive for its ohservance, thus : Remember to give rest to all who 
are under your power, considering how much you suifered under the 
unresting slavery of Egypt. The earlier narrative of the hard labour" 
of the Israelities under their Egyptian taskmasters (Ex. iii. 7), may 
be considered as a recital, to use a legal phrase, on which the law, 
as motived in Deuteronomy, may be founded, just as the narrative 
of the creation, at the commencement of Genesis, may be regarded 
as a recital of facts on which the law of the weekly rest in Exodus 
is based. And, in these recordings of the law of the weekly rest, 
it is not only to be noted, that the reason for the giving of the law, 
and the motive for the observance oi the law, occur antecedent! g, in the 
nature of recitals to the recordings of, the law itself; but also, that 
the chief differences between the nine other commands, as found in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy respectively, may be accounted for by an 
extended application of the same distinction, which, indeed, prevails 
throughout the Pentateuch, although it may be that in some cases a 
narrative may point to both the purposes. By the introduction of 
motives for the observance of laws, Moses separated himself from 
earthly rulers, who are content to publish their laws with a reason 
for the making of them, and sometimes without any reason at all : 
and thus Moses directed attention to the character of the Great 
Supreme Ruler, their Author, who is as compassionate in His feel- 
ings, as He is wise in His designs ; and Who, knowing the infirmities 
of His subjects, and the hardness of their hearts, gave laws in a more 
considerate form than lungs. This condescension of the Supreme to 
the condition of His Israelitish subjects, might be f\irther illustrated 
by a remarkable peculiarity, in the omitting or attaching of penalties 
to His laws, which seems to have escaped the eye of all commenta- 
tors, but which it is not necessary to our argument now to enter on. 

10. In pursuance of the plan already proposed for the investiga- 
tion of the Pentateuch, we now proceed to inquire of it, in the first 
place, as to the origin and vse of the Divine name, Jehovah, 

11. We learn from the Pentateuch, that the children of Israel 
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were inheritors of two Divine promises, which were connected with 
Abram, their ancestor, thus: — "Now Jehovah had said unto 
Abram — 

" Get thee out of thy land, 

And from thy kindred, 

And from thy father's house. 
Unto a land which I will shew thee ; 
And I will make of thee a great nation, 

And I will bless thee, 
And make thee a great name. 

And thou shalt be a blessing. 
And I will bless them that bless thee, 
And curse him that curses thee. 

And there shall be blessed through thee 

All the families of the earth." 

" Sa Abram departed as Jehovah liad spoken unto him." (Gen. xii. 
1 — 4.) The words, " unto a land which I will shew thee," are imme- 
diately afterwards explained, thus : " They went forth " [i.e.^ Abram 
and his wife, and Lot, his brother's son] " to go to the Land of 
Canaan ; and into the Land of Canaan they came," v. 5. When there, 
we read, " And Jehovah appeared unto Abram, and said. Unto thy 
seed will I give this land," v. 7. From these quotations we find that 
one of the promises given to Abram pointed to Canaan only. 
Abram was to be the father of a renowned people, who were to 
possess a country then occupied by the Canaanites. The other 
promise was not directed to AhvdiVCi^ family, nor was it confined to 
any land, but it was to extend to all nations and to all the earth ; 
embracing all the descendants of Adam and Eve : " There shall be 
blessed through thee all the families of the earth " (v. 3). These two 
promises were afterwards confirmed to Abraham by an oath, thus: "In 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea 
shore ; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ; and in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed." (Gen. xxii. 
17, 18. Conf. xiii. 15 ; xv. 5, 7, 18 ; xvii. 18.) These two distinct 
promises were afterwards repeated, in one instance, separately, and 
they were confirmed to Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 2, 4), and then to Jacob 
(Gen. xxviii. 13, 14). Of these two promises which descended to 
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the Israelites, it maj be noted, that that which related to Canaan 
was first made known to Abram ; whilst the other, as will presently 
be shown, had been given to our first parents — the heads of the 
human race, and had descended through Seth, Noah, and Shem, and 
was, as a subsequent act, limited to Abram and his seed. It is also 
to be noticed that whilst one promise conferred temporal blessings, 
i.e.y posterity and land ; the other, although at the time of giving 
indefinite as to its meaning, has, since the promised seed of the 
woman has come in the person of the Son of God, been seen to be 
spiritual. 

12. It may be objected, as somewhat unaccountable, that, in the 
delivering of the two promises to Abram, also in the confirmation 
of them to Isaac, and lastly to Jacob, the earlier promise through 
Eve is placed after that which was, in the first instance, conferred 
on Abram. It might have been anticipated that the order would 
have been reversed ; but there is wisdom in their actual arrange- 
ment. The promise of a nationality, with the' inheritance of Canaan, 
would be more likely to have had an influence,^than one concerning 
the appearance of the Deliverer of all Nations, who had been 
so long expected, but in vain.* Besides which, the promise con- 
cerning the Deliverer being placed second, it might be implied, as 
the result proved, that its fulfilment would be posterior ; and in 
confirmation of the difference between these two promises, as to 
their motive power on the minds of the people, it may be noted, 
that that which pointed to the future Deliverer of all nations, is far 
less frequently referred to in the Pentateuch than that which related 
to the possession of Canaan by the Israelites ; and it is in obscure 

* In confirmation of this opinion, an apposite quotation may be made from 
a Sermon of the late F. W. Robertson, on the " Illusiveness of Life," found in the 
most intelligent and earnest, and therefore the most popular, volumes of sermons 
of the present day. Speaking of the spiritual and immaterial character of one 
of the promises to the Israelites, as compared with the material promise of the 
possession of the Land of Canaan, he says : *' That nide, gross people — yearning 
after the flesh pots of Eg}'pt : willing to go back into slavery, so as only they 
might have had enough to eat and drink : would they have begun one single 
step of their pilgrimage, which was to find its meaning in the discipline of 
ages!"" 
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terms. Yet it was undoubtedly recognized in the Pentateuch, and 

in the later Hebrew Scriptures repeatedly, and clearly in the New 

Testament. Thus looking at the Commentaries of the Apostles 

Peter and Paul, we read, that Peter, when arguing with the 

Jews concerning the Messiah, says : " Which God spoke of by the 

mouth of all his prophets " [and Moses was reckoned by the Jews 

as a prophet] "since the world began;" and he adds, "Ye are the 

children of the prophets, and of the covenants which God made 

with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, * and in thy seed shall all 

the kindred of the earth be blessed.' " Acts iii. 19-25. The Apostle 

Paul also, who was very learned as to the meaning of the Hebrew 

Scriptures, in replying to a question supposed to have been put 

by a Jew, " What pre-eminence or advantage has the Jew ? " i,e.^ as 

above the Gentile — says of the privileges of the Jews : " Whose are 

the patriarchs, and from whom sprung, as concerning the flesh, the 

Christ, who is God over all :" i.e., of both Jews and Gentiles. And, 

again, " Is he God of the Jews only? — of the Gentiles also " — i.e., 

that in Jesus Christ, as the seed of the woman, all the families of 

the earth were blessed. (Rom. iii. 9-29.) 

14. Having thus noted the distinction between the two divine pro- 
mises which were inherited by the Israelites, and having accounted for 
their actual arrangement in the Pentateuch, we have prepared the way 
for an inquiry into the origin and meaning of the name Jehovah. It 
seems to have arisen in connexion with the promise of a Deliverer 
made in the presence of Adam and Eve, and to have been thereafter 
attached to this promise as designating an expected Deliverer. 
Moses relates concerning the tempting serpent that Elohim said, 
" I will put enmity between thee and the woman and between thy 
seed and her seed; and it shall bruise thy head and thou shall 
bruise its heel." (Gen. iii. 15.) And then it is afterwards related con- 
cerning Eve that "she conceived and bare Cain" [= Got], and said 
" I have gotten a man, the Jehovah, eth Jehovah.^'' (iv. 1.) These two 
Hebrew words signify. The He-will-be ; Jehovah being the third 
person singular future tense of the verb. To be.* The meaning of 

* Vide " Beeton on tho Etymology and Prophetic Character of the Proper 
Nainrs in tlio Old Testament," published in 1842. 

B 2 
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this passage, therefore, seems to be ; that Eve took Cain to be the 
promised seed of the woman, — the Deliverer ; no postponement of 
fulfilment having been attached to the promise. Doubtless, she was 
mistaken, though not unnaturally, in her interpretation of the 
Divine prediction ; but there are other instances in the Sacred 
Scriptures of similar misunderstandings. In fact, all ages have been 
too prone to anticipate the unfolding of God*s oracles, which for the 
wisest reasons are usually intentionally obscure until their fulfil- 
ment. It may be remarked that Eve did not call her first bom 
son * The He-will-be,' but Cain = Got. Her joy expressed itself 
by giving him the name of Got; whilst it was her hope which 
attached to him the fulfilment of the promise of a Deliverer, The 
He-will-be. 

The expressions employed by Eve, when thus understood, seem 
to suggest the only reasonable origin of Jehovah ; — at least this one 
may be accepted provisionally. Anyhow it would seem to be wiser to 
seek for the origin of this Name in connexion with some event, 
than to grope for it amongst the metaphysics of Theology. To 
render it, as has been sometimes done, by The Eternal, would be to 
make the passage pointless. King James's translators have inserted 
the preposition " from " thus : ' I have gotten a man/ro?w the Lord ;* 
but for this they had no sufficient authority. Here, as in many 
other instances in which they have introduced words in italics, they 
have commented rather than translated.* 

15. There seems to be also a second reference by Eve to the 

* In this as in other quotations we have ventured to depart from the renderings 
of King James's translators. Considering the emendations from MSS. which 
have been made in the Hebrew and Greek texts of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
comparative ignorance of earlier scholars as to the niceties of the two languages, 
and also the changes which have taken place in the English tongue ; it seems to 
amount to a national crime, that those who are most competent to bring God's 
revelation nearer to the understanding of the people, should not have undertaken 
a revision of our imperfect translation, in favour of which all that can rea- 
sonably be urged is, that it is very Saxon, a characteristic, however, need not be 
lost in revision and correction. The recent combination of learned men to- 
prepare a Commentary on the present received translation of the Bible, without 
first publishing a corrected translation, is not hopeful or encouraging, except so 
far as it mav necessitate a revision based on their Commentary. 
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promise concerning her seed, on the occasion of the birth of her 
third son, Seth, although this may be but a coincidence. Thus, we 
read in Gen. iv. 25 : " And Adam knew his wife again, and she bare 
a son, and called his name Seth [ = set, or appointed], for Elohim has 
set me another seed [not son, but seed, the term used in the original 
promise], instead of Abel, for Cain had slain him.'* From the fact 
that the name of this son is recorded in the Pentateuch, together with 
its interpretation, it may be fairly presumed that the name had some 
special meaning. Eve, by thus naming her son, may have indicated 
her notion, that Cain, her first-born, having slain his brother Abel, 
and having thereby incurred Grod'a displeasure, could not be 
regarded as the promised seed, and that her son Seth was set, or 
appointed, as her seed in the stead of Cain. 

16. Following immediately after the statement concerning the 
birth and naming of Seth, we read : " And to Seth, to him also, 
there was a son bom, and he called his name Enos [= a man]. Then 
began they to call upon the Name Jehovah." (Gen. iv. 26.) The 
connection between these events, so joined together, is not clear ; 
and it is strange that such an indefinite name as Man should have 
been given by Seth to his son. Perhaps a solution is suggested by 
the phrase, " to call upon the Name of Jehovah," which means, to 
worship Him : for we read afterwards : " Then he [Abram] built an 
altar to Jehovah, and called upon the Name Jehovah ^ (Conf. Gen. 
xii. 8 ; xiii. 4 ; xxi. 33 ; and xxvi. 25.) The connection, therefore, 
between the parts of the passage under consideration may have been 
as follows : That Seth no longer entertained the idea of the imme- 
diate appearance of the promised Deliverer; that he therefore 
called his son's name Man, as in opposition to the future Deliverer, 
who, in Seth's age, had come to be accepted as a Divine Personage, 
and to whom Divine worship and honour had come to be paid. 
How the knowledge of the high character of the promised Deliverer 
may have been obtained is not stated ; for, as has been already 
observed, the Pentateuch is not History , but Law. A command 
may, however, be assumed ; for a similar omission is found in con- 
nection with the narrative as to the sacrifices offered up by Cain 
and Abel respectively. The knowledge of the existence of a pre- 
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vious command is necessarily implied (although it is not recited) in 
the judgment pronounced against Cain. 

17. A further development of Jehovah, in the character of the 
promised Deliverer, comes out in the age of Lamech, the tenth from 
Eve, thus : " And Lamech lived 182 years, and begat a son, and 
called his name Noah [ Comfort], saying. This shall comfort us con- 
cerning our work, and toil of our hands." (Gen. v. 28, 29.) This 
was fulfilled ; for whereas when Adam and Eve were placed in the 
garden of Eden ; they lived on the fruit of trees of life (not tree 
of life), without toil; yet when they were ejected for sin, they 
were sentenced to live on seeds from the ground, to be secured 
only by s\\eat and toil. To Noah, it seems, was first communi- 
cated the Divine permission to eat animal food ; and so agricul-. 
tural toils were alleviated, and men were comforted. In addition, 
it may be remarked, that all the developments of* deliverance have 
been gradual, and in some sense symbolical, of an ultimate and full 
realization. 

18. Two points are stated as to a connection between Noah and 
Jehovah. The first is, " Noah found favour in the eyes of Jehovah" 
(Gren. vi. 8) ; and as a reason, it is added, that he was " a just and 
upright man" (v. 9) The second point is, that Noah acknowledged 
Jehovah ; for, when he came out of the ark, it is narrated that *' he 
built an altar to Jehovah" (Gren. viii. 20). By these statements it 
seems to be intimated, that Noah, as being a good man, had been 
delivered from the Deluge, and made the inheritor of the promise 
delivered to Eve, and as such he worshipped Jehovah, The He-will- 
be. And in confirmation of this intimation, we find that Moses has 
inserted between the narrative concerning the promise to Eve and 
to her seed, and the narrative concerning the Deluge, a genealogical 
table, whereby he showed the line of descent from Eve, through 
Seth, to Noah — an insertion which seems to carry no significance in 
a law book, beyond that which we have suggested. In the Grospel 
according to Luke, written for Grentiles, we find a pedigree for a 
similar purpose, i.e., connecting Jesus with Adam. 

It seems, also, that Noah, when dealing prophetically with his sons, 
recognized in himself, as a worshipper of Jehovah, the possession of 
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the promise eoneeming Jehovah ; that is, that he was standing in 
the limited line, and that it would pass through him onwards ; for 
he says of Shem exclusively, " Blessed be Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Shem," Gren.ix. 26; thereby, by inspiration apparently, limiting to 
Shem and his posterity the springing forth of Jehovah, the future 
Deliverer. Now from Shem the Israelites were descended, and not 
from Ham or Japhet. 

19. After Shem, the next person who is recorded by Moses as 
having inherited the promise is Abraham. And in order to show 
the existence of the line of descent^ a second pedigree is then 
inserted, connecting Shem and Abraham. No such pedigree is 
attached to Noah's two other sons, Ham and Japhet, but only short 
lists of their respective descendants, for the purpose of pointing out 
their settlements geographically ; a matter, however, of much import- 
ance to the Israelites, touching their legal connexions with other 
nations. 

Of Abraham we are informed, that he had been bom amongst a 
people given to false worship ; not polytheists, but merely idolaters. 
Having by Divine command left his place of settlement, and having 
been eventually led by Jehovah into the land then occupied by the 
Canaanites — descendants of Ham — he, in consideration of his faithful 
obedience to Jehovah, received (as has been already noticed) a new 
promise, that his posterity should be numerous, and should possess 
the land of Canaan, and also a limitation to himself of the old 
promise of the Deliverer, " In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed," Gren. xii. 1, 3. We find also that he was accustomed 
to swear by the name of Jehovah, and to huild altars to His name, 
whereby he recognized Him as his Elohim, according to notions 
then prevalent, but of which we need not here intrude'^an expla- 
nation. 

20. But Abram, in recognizing and worshipping the name Jehovah, 
did not forget the appellation Elohim ; nor was it necessary, for 
Jehovah was but the name of a messenger from heaven, repre- 
senting the relationship arising out of the promise to Adam and 
Eve. Jehovah was the High representative of Elohim to man, 
possessing Divine attributes and receiving Divine honours, which 
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was an arrangement in accordance with the notions of eastern people. 
Elohim was himself ever invisible to men. 

We may illustrate Abram*s use of both Jehovah and Elohim by 
the following passages. When he was brought into contact with 
Abimelech, who was a believer in Elohim (Gren. xxi. 22), and a dis- 
pute arose concerning a well, which dispute was settled by a covenant 
between them, Abraham confirmed it by an oath made in the name 
of Elohim. So also when Abram communicated with Melchizedek, 
and was blessed by him in the name of " The Most High El, the 
possessor of heaven and earth," Abram swears to the King of Sodom 
by " Jehovah, the Most High El," Gren. xiv. 19, 20. This passage 
seems also to point to the conclusion that Abram claimed to himself, 
that Jehovah was specially connected with him, which may be sup- 
posed to have been on account of his being the inheritor of the 
promise of the Deliverer. 

21. From Abraham, the two promises which centered in him, passed 
down by express Divine appointment to his son Isaac, to the 
exclusion of Isaac's elder brother, Ishmael, bom of Hagar, the 
concubine. Erom Isaac, and not from Ishmael, were to spring 
Abraham's descendants, who were to be the inheritors of the 
promised land ; and from Isaac, also, was to come the seed in whom 
all the nations of the earth were to be blessed (Gren. xxvi. 4). 
And in conformity with this selection of an inheritor, it is narrated 
of Isaac (although never of Ishmael), that "he built an altar, 
and called on the name Jehovah." (Gren. xxvi. 25.) And, not 
only did Isaac thus claim for himself a special connection with 
Jehovah, but his claim was admitted by others. Thus, Abimelech 
whose subjects had ill-used Isaac, so that he departed from among 
them ; Abimelech and his high officers came after Isaac, saying, 
" We certainly saw that Jehovah was with thee, and we said, let 
there be now an oath betwixt us and thee, and let us make a cove- 
nant with thee : thou shalt do us no hurt. Thou art the blessed of 
Jehovah. And he made them a feast, and they did eat and drink, 
and swore one to another" (Gen. xxvi. 26 — 31). The Pentateuch 
also records the fact, that "Jehovah blessed Isaac" (Gren. xxvi. 
3, 12). 
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22. From Isaac, the two promises descended by special Divine 
limitation to his son Jacob, to the exclusion of his elder brother 
Esau ; but Jacob did not inherit the illustrious faith of Abraham 
and Isaac in Jehovah, and he was an inferior man in every respect. 
Though he knew the name Jehovah, he can scarcely be ranked 
amongst Jehovah's worshippers. Being deceitful and distrusting, 
he placed but little confidence in Divine promises. His life was, 
therefore, unhappy, and he was well described by a later prophet as 
" the worm Jacob." He once, in carrying out a scheme of treachery 
toward both his brother Esau and his aged father Isaac, wickedly 
took the name Jehovah on his lips in vain, to confirm a falsehood, 
when he craftily brought venison to the blind old man and accounted 
for his promptitude in procuring it, by saying falsely, " Jehovah, thy 
Elohim, brought it to me " (Gen. xxvii. 20). He probably had not 
sufficient faith to say " our," or " my " Jehovah. And this faithless 
course was adopted by Jacob for securing his father's blessing, 
although it had been previously at his birth declared, by Jehovah, 
that he should be put over his elder brother, Esau (Gen. xxv. 
21—23). 

The narrative of the formal conferring on Jacob of the inheritance 
of the promises, further reveals his faithlessness towards Jehovah 
(Gen. xxviii. 10 — 22). Fleeing from his enraged brother Esau, to 
Padan-aram, and before quitting the land of Canaan, Jehovah ap- 
peared to him in a dream, saying, " I am Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Abraham thy father, and the Elohim of Isaac." He then conferred 
on Jacob the two promises: — 1st. That his numerous posterity 
should inherit the land on which he lay dreaming; and 2ndly. " In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed, and in thy seed." 
Jehovah added, also, the personal promise to Jacob, " Behold, I 
am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, 
and will bring thee again into this land." Jacob, on awaking, 
said, " Surely Jehovah is in this place, and I knew it not ; and 
he was afraid." But, so little was the faithless Jacob disposed to 
give his confidence to Jehovah, that he made a strange, yet to him, 
too consistent a vow. We follow the rendering of Michaclis in this 
case, and that the more readily as he has written a Digest and 
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Explanation of the Jewish laws, and was well acquainted with the 
nature of ancient vows. 

" If Elohim be with me, 

And keep me in the way that I go, 
And give me food to eat. 
And clothing to put on. 
And I return in peace to my father's house, 
And Jehovah he my Elohim ; 

So shall this stone which I have set up for a memorial, be Elohim' a house, 
And of all that Thou shalt give to me, a tithe shall be tithed to Thee." 

To this vow, we see that one of the conditions made by Jacob 
was, that Jehovah should be his Elohim ; shewing that he had dis- 
trusted Jehovah's promise, which had just before been made to him. 
Jacob's vow was a conditional bargain, founded on his want of faith 
in Jehovah as his Elohim. And we subsequently find that Jacob 
(true to his character), when Jehovah had fulfilled the conditions 
imposed on Him in the vow, forgot the obligation he had assumed 
to himself — he forgot Elohim' s house. 

In further confirmation of the want of faith in Jacob towards 
Jehovah, it is to be remarked ; that he does not appear to have 
appropriated Jehovah to himself as his Elohim ; nor did he swear 
by Jehovah's name ; neither did he build an altar to Jehovah. The 
passages following will illustrate these statements. When com- 
manded to leave Haran, and to return to Canaan, he does not use 
the name Jehovah, but " the Elohim of my father" (Gen. xxxi, 5), 
" the Angel of Elohim" (v. 11). And when he was defending himself 
against an accusation by Laban, he said, " Except the Elohim of my 
father [i.e., grandfather ; for the Hebrew has no word to express 
grandfather, but father], the Elohim of Abraham, and the Fear [i.e., 
the object of fear] of Isaac, had been with me, surely thou hadst sent 
me away empty. Elohim has seen my affliction." (Gren. xxxi. 42.) 
And when Jacob parted from Laban to return home, he sware not, 
like Abraham, by the Name Jehovah — but by " the Fear of his father 
Isaac" (Gen. xxxi, 53). And when, after wrestling all night with 
a man (called by the prophet Hosea " an angel," xii. 4), and after 
his name had been changed by the angel (a sign of supremacy in 
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the chauger) from Jacobs supplanter, to Israel = a Prince-with-El, 
he still asks the name of his heavenly visitant, and received a reply 
which w^as intended to rebuke his faithlessness. (Conf. Matt. xi. 2-6.) 
And it is narrated that^ shortly after this interview, Jacob built an 
altar, not like Abraham and Isaac, to Jehovah ; but he called it 
El-elohe-Israel, = EI-the-Elohe-of-Israel (Gen. xxxiii. 20). So, when 
he built an altar at Bethel, " he called the place El-beth-El " = 
El-of- Bethel (Gen. xxxv, 7). Jehovah was not worshipped by Jacob. 
Neither did Jacob ever bless in the name of Jehovah. So, when 
Joseph's sons were brought before him, he says : " The Angel w^hich 
delivered me from all evil (probably referring to the deliverance 
from Esau) bless the lads " (Gen. xlviii. 16). Eor it is to be noted 
that, in the Pentateuch, " the Angel " is distinguished from Jehovah ; 
and that the Divine manifestation by an angel is less honourable 
than that which is made through Jehovah. (Conf. Ex. xxxiii.) j^nd 
yet the long life of Jacob was not permitted to close without 
his being made a witness to the coming of a Deliverer ; for when, 
having called his sons around his couch (like the dying Isaac), he 
spake of that which should befall them thereafter; in his oracle con- 
cerning Dan is this remarkable interjaculated phrase : '^ I have 
hoped for thy deliverance, O Jehovah!" (Gen. xlix. 18.) This 
passage is not obscure as to its rendering ; but its meaning, as con- 
nected with Dan, is obscure. Herder has probably given the likeliest 
interpretation in his Geist der Ebraischen Poesie. Thus spake 
the dying Jacob as a seer ; but his words were not his own : he 
spake as he was moved by the Holy Spirit (1 Pet. i. 21). 

And now for a contrast. Jacob did not honour the Name Jehovah, 
and so at the end of his pilgrimage, he was compelled to confess, 
" Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been." (Gen. 
xlvii. 9.) Yet one of his wives did honour the name of Jehovah, 
and with a remarkable result. Leah, the least loved of the mothers 
of his children, called her fourth son, Judah [=Jehovah-be-praised], 
intending thereby to express her gratitude to Him whom she thus 
acknowledged. (Gen. xxix. 35.) Now this was the son of Jacob 
who was selected by God to be the ancestor of the expected 
Deliverer, and on this son came the inspired benediction of Jacob : 
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" Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise ; thine hand 
shall be on the neck of thine enemies; thy father's children shall 
bow down before thee." (Gren. xlix. 8.) 

It may be thought that we have been dwelling too long on the 
character of Jacob ; but it was necessary to illustrate it fully ; for, 
until it, and its results are understood, no reason can be given for 
the absence of the Name Jehovah in many passages in Grenesis re- 
lating to Jacob, an inheritor of the promises, where it might have 
been expected to be found. 

23. In tracing onward through the Pentateuch, the use of the 
Name Jehovah, from Jacob to the time of Moses, we find a few stars 
of faith gleaming out incidentally, e.g., in the naming of the mother 
of Moses, who was called Jochebed [= Whose- glory-is- Jehovah] ; 
also in the names of some of the descendants of Judah, Isaachar, and 
Benjamin ; from which we learn, that the remembrance of the pro- 
mised Deliverer had not been wholly quenched. 

24. But with Moses came a fuller revelation of the character of 
Jehovah, and this Divine Name, thenceforth, assumes a greater 
prominence in the Pentateuch. When Elohim had commissioned 
Moses to bring forth from Egypt the captive children of Israel, it is 
narrated, that he said in reply to Elohim, *' Behold when I come 
unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, the Elohim of your 
fathers has sent me unto you, and they shall say unto me. What is 
his Name? W^hat shall I say unto them?" (Ex. iii. 13.) Here 
Moses seems to have supposed that the descendants of Jacob would 
propose to him, a similar question to that which Jacob had proposed 
to the angel with whom he wrestled. (Gren. xxxii. 29.) In reply, 
" Elohim said to Moses, I- will-be- that-I- will-be. Also he said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I- will-be has sent me unto 
you. And Elohim said besides unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, He- will-be [= Jehovah], Elohim of your 
ancestors, [which would include Adam, Seth, Noah, and Shem,] 
Elohim of Abraham, Elohim of Isaac, and Elohim of Jacob, has 
sent me unto you. This is my name, for the future, and this my 
appellation to all generations." (Ex. iii. 13 — 15.) 

In order to ascertain the meaning of this classical passage, a 
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few preliminary remarks will be necessary. .The expression, "I- 
will-be- that-I- will be," although grammatically clear, is logically 
obscure ; but, if taken rhetorically, it seems to be only a strong form 
of expressing a fixed and unalterable determination on the part of 
the speaker. It is a strong superlative, like " dying thou shalt die," 
which is properly rendered, " Thou shalt surely die." Using a 
similar rhetorical form, Pilate said, " What I have written I have 
written" (Jno. xix. 22) ; thereby absolutely refusing to alter his 
words. So also in the Epistle to the Hebrews we read, " The comer 
will come, and will not delay." (x. 37). A similar superlative mode 
of expressing certainty is also found in Shakspeare. Now the 
words," I-will-be-that-I-will-be," and " He- will-be " [=Jehovah], are 
forms of the verb to he; and we, therefore, assign to the whole 
narrative concerning the commission to Moses the following inter- 
pretation : — The words, " I-will-be-that-I-will-be," are to be under- 
stood as a strong re-assertion of what had been previously said to 
Moses, viz., " lam come down to deliver them out of the hands of 
the Egyptians " (Ex. iii. 8.) Then the words, " And he said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I-will-be has sent 
me unto you," meant that He who asserted so determinately, that He 
would be the Deliverer of the Israelites, had sent Moses. Then the 
words, " And Elohim, moreover, said unto Moses, Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, He-will-be [=Jehovah] Elohim 
of your ancestors, &c., has sent me unto you ; this is my Name for 
ever ; and this is my memorial unto all generations," may be taken 
as a declaration that the He-will-be of the fathers, would be the 
He- will-be, a Deliverer to the Israelites, and should be, thenceforth, 
for ever so called by them. This difficult narrative, if so inter- 
preted, seems to lead to the following conclusions : — 1. That the 
Israelites in Egypt had been previously aware of the promise of a 
Deliverer. 2. That His Name was Jehovah. 3. That he was then 
coming down to deliver them. 4. That from thenceforth He would 
take them under His guidance, and bring them into the promised 
land. And 5thly. That they were ever to regard their Deliverer 
under the Name Jehovah. 

Such a messap^e must have been very grateful to those captive 
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Israelites ; and so, .when Moses had delivered it to them it is 
narrated, that they *^bowed their heads and worshipped." (Ex. iv. 
30, 31.) Yet they soon proved themselves to be a stifF-necked 
people ; for when, as a result of the first application by Moses to 
Pharoah to let them go, their burthens were made heavier by the 
Egyptian taskmasters, their faith in Jehovah was weakened. Thereon, 
Moses is directed to meet them, and to reply to their despondency, 
and to comfort them ; as is set forth in a remarkable passage, whose 
meaning, having been misapprehended by modem writers, has formed 
the starting point of their objections to the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. 

25. The verses run thus : — " And Elohim spake unto Moses, and 
said unto him, * I am Jehovah, and I appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob as El, the Almighty ; but by my name Jehovah I did not 
become hnoivn unto them. And I also established my covenant with 
them to give them the land of Canaan.'"* "And I have also heard 
the groanings of the children of Israel." " And I have called to 
remembrance my covenant." (Ex. vi. 2 — 5.) It has been asserted 
that this passage proves that the name Jehovah was first made 
known by Moses (although it occurs earlier in G^enesis), and hence 
it has been concluded that Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch, but that it was composed as a later period. Now this 
hypothesis carries an appearance of plausibility, if the passage be 
disembedded, and its connexions be disregarded. Some friendly 
critics, in order to remove the apparent inconsistency, have attempted 
to wrest the meaning of the Hebrew by false translations, but this ia 
as unnecessary as improper. The seeming contradiction probably 
arises from the ambiguity of the verb translated in the common 
English version by " known," and also of the noun "name." Now 
"to know" may be used to denote different degrees of knowledge. 
The meaning of the text may, therefore, be, that Jehovah had 
not been recognized by the patriarchs as a Deliverer, in the sense 
in which He was then about to manifest Himself to their descend- 



* It may be noted that there is no recital here, of the promise of the Deliverer 
of ALL nations. It would have been out of place. 
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ants. And with this the Seventy accord, to ovo]u.a jw^oy Kvf>iog ov>c 
E^Xaja-oc ocCrols, (Conf. 1 Cor. iii. 13.) We have a similar 
apparent contradiction, turning on the word to knoiv, in the G^os- 
pel by John, which abounds with Hebrew idioms. Thus — ** John 
sees Jesus coming to him and says, * Behold the Lamb of G^od,' " 
(i. 29). Afterwards the Apostle adds — •* And I knew (rj^siv) 
Him not, but that He may be made manifest to Israel" (v. 31). 
And again — "And I knew {fi^^^v) Him not, but that He that 
sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, &c." (v. 
33). The reconciliation of these statements of the Apostle is — 
that he first Jcnew Jesus in one sense, and afterwards in another. 
So Moses might consistently say, that, although the Patriarchs had 
knoivn the Name Jehovah (for Abraham and Isaac had built altars 
to Him), yet that they had not Jcnown Him in that fuller relation- 
ship of Deliverer, under which He was about to be manifested to 
their descendants. To the former, God was known as El, the 
Almighty, — He who was able to accomplish all that He promised; 
and to the latter, as Jehovah, — ^the actual Deliverer of His people. 
And this interpretation of the verb To know, in the text under con- 
sideration, is borne out by the succeeding context, which runs 
thus : — " Wherefore say unto the children of Israel, I am. He- will-be 
[== Jehovah], and I will bring you from under the burthen of the 
Egyptians, and I will deliver you, and I will be your Elohim, and 
[= then] ^e shall know that I am Jehovah, your Elohim, who 
bringeth you out from under the burthen of the Egyptians'* 
(vi. .6 — 8), or as J. D. Michaelis renders the last clause, Ihr soUt es 
sehen, dass ich, Jehova euer Gott es bin, der euch von den 
herrendiensten der Aegyptier befreyet. That such is the sense in 
which to know is here employed by Moses, is further confirmed by a 
verse in the chapter which follows, w^here we read — " And [= then] 
the Egyptians shall knotv that I am Jehovah (^. e., as a Deliverer), when 
I stretch forth my hand upon Egypt and lead forth the children 
of Israel from among them." (Ex. vii. 5.) 

As to the phrase " to know by name," which is used in the passage 
under consideration, it seems to be employed to express a close and 
intimate relationship ; something marking the difference between the 
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intercourse of Jehovah with Moses, as opposed to his intercourse 
with the Israelites and the patriarchs. Thus, Moses said to Jehovah, 
" Yet thou hast said, I Jcnow thee hy name, and thou hast also found 
favour in my sight " Ex. xxxii. 12. Again, " And Jehovah said 
unto Moses, I will do the thing also which thou hast spoken, for 
thou hsi^t found favour in my sight, and I have known tJiee hyname^^ 
(v. 17). 

Now, if, as has been already stated, the whole passage under con- 
sideration was intended to convey a consolatory argument to the 
Israelites under their increased burthens, which had weakened their 
previously professed faith -in Jehovah, we may understand it thus : — 
Elohim.had said to Moses, I am the He-will-be, a Deliverer. I 
appeared to thy fathers as El, the Almighty = able to do what I pro- 
mise ; but as the Deliverer I did not become known to them, for the 
deliverance was in the future. I made my covenant with them to 
give them the land of Canaan, and I now remember it. Tell this to 
the children of Israel, say, I will deliver them from Egypt, wherehy 
they shall know that I am Jehovah their Elohim, and I will after- 
wards bring them into the promised land. I am Jehovah (^. e.. The 
He-will-be, a Deliverer) ; therefore, let them be comforted. 

26. That the Israelites thus understood Moses, as setting before 
them Jehovah as their Deliverer, is clear from the succeeding nar- 
rative, in which we read that when the deliverance from Egypt had 
been accomplished, the people sang a triumphal song to the Name 
Jehovah, in which they clearly recognized what Moses had taught 
them concerning Elohim, with their fathers, and Jehovah, with them- 
selves, and their posterity. " Then sang Moses to the children of 
Israel this song, saying — 

" I will sing unto Jehovah^ 
For he has triumphed gloriously ; 
He has thrown the horse and his rider 
Into the depths of the sea. 
Jeh')vah is my strength, and my song ; 
He is become my Deliverance ; 
He is my Elohim, and I will praise Him ; 
Mif father' s Elohim, and I will exalt Him. 
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" Thy right hand, O Jehovah ! 
Has manifested itself gloriously in majesty ; 
Thy right hand, O Jehovah 1 
Has dashed in pieces the enemy. 
Bring them, O Jehovah ! 
Plant thy people 

Upon the mountains of Thine Inheritance, 
The place of Thy hahitation, 
Which Thou hast made ready for Thyself, 
The sanctuary which Thy hands have made. 
Jehovah reigns for ever and ever,^* — Ex. xv. 

This song, of which we have given extracts, seems completely to 
tally with the explanation which we have offered as to the knowing 
of the name Jehovah, in Ex. vi. 3. It is a magnificent ode, 'and if 
it was not composed by Moses, it would be satisfactory to know the 
name of its author. It is worthy, perhaps, of the Deborah of later 
ages ; but we have not yet heard it guessed that she had a hand in 
the composition of the Pentateuch. 

27. But the question may be asked, What connexion existed 
between Jehovah, as the Deliverer of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
Him who was to be a blessing to all nations, delivering them from 
the evils, through the temptation of the Serpent ? Now, the original 
oracle ran thus : — " I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed ; thou shalt bruise its head, and 
it shall bruise thy heel." (G^en. iii. 13.) These terms were originally 
obscure, and we have noticed how they were misunderstood by Eve ; 
but their meaning has been somewhat developed by later fulfilments. 
Two* ideas, however, seem to be unmistakably conveyed by them: — 
1st. That the Deliverer should finally triumph over the tempter ; 
and 2nd. That this should be the result of a period of contest. IS ow 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt may be regarded only 
as a part of the period of the contest, as but one scene in the pro- 
longed drama, which was not to terminate until after the Deliverer, 
appearing in the form of the seed of the woman, should crush beneath 
his feet the Serpent and its seed. The earlier temporal deliverance 
of the Israelites from Egypt by Jehovah was intended, probably, to 
be a prefiguration of the later and universal deliverance, through 
Him, of all nations, which was to be spiritual. 

c 
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28. But perhaps some further evidence may be required to prove, 
that with the Name Jehovah was connected the idea of a Deliverer. 
It has been shown that Moses assumed such a connection. It can 
easily be shown that it was recognized by the later Hebrew writers. 
Thus, in Psalm xxv. 6, 11, and 17, we read : 

" Call to mind Thy mercies, Jehovah, 

"Which were of old." 
" According to Thy Name, O Jehovah, pardon my iniquity, 

For it is great.*' 
" Relieve Thou the distresses of my heart. 

And deliver me out of all my difficulties." 

Here the deliverance concerns a private individual. In another 
Psalm, the reference is to the king, who, having appealed to Jehovah, 
concludes thus : — 

" Now I know that Jehovah 
Is the Deliverer of his Anointed." 

In the prophet Hosea we read concerning the Israelites : — 

" But I am Jehovah, thy Ulohim, 
From the land of Egypt ; 
And thou shall hiiow no Elohim besides Me : 
There is no Deliverer but Me." (xiii. 4.) 

Amongst innumerable instances, we select another, taken from the 
prophet Isaiah, which is worthy of quotation, as it seems to recog- 
nize the very early origin which we have ascribed to the Name 
Jehovah, and to refer to a deliverance besides that from Egypt. In 
chapter Ixii., the prophet foretells the restoration of Jerusalem in 
righteousness, with the accession of the Grentiles, on the advent of 
the G-reat Deliverer ; and in chapter Ixiii., which is a continuation of 
the prophecy, we find at its conclusion a form of prayer, and con- 
fession, founded on a promise more ancient than that which wae 
first given to Abraham : — 

" Surely Thou art our Father, though Abraham acknowledge us not, 
And Israel does not recognize us [as descendants]. 
Thou Jehovah, art our Father and our Deliverer ; 
From ancient days is Thy Namey {v. 16.) 
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It is worthy of notice tbat the iutroduetion of "Thy Name" in 
this prayer, has a special significance, according to our hypothesis. 
The Name Jehovah (=He-\vill-be, i.e., a, Deliverer) contained a 
promise, which promise is here referred to. And in this sense we 
read this petition for help in the Psalms : " Hear me for Thy 
Name's sake," which we take to be a plea founded on a promise. 

The same argument, from the past, seems to have been urged by 
our Lord on the exclusive Jews of His days ; for, when they 
boasted of being the descendants of Father Abraham, He replied, 
" Before Abraham was I am" (John viii. 58) ; i.e., I existed. The 
present tense, it is supposed, being employed emphatically, to repre- 
sent a circumstance as having its place in all times. (Conf. John 
xii. 26 ; Col. i. 17 ; 1 John iv. 17.) In the same passage our 
Lord said to the Jews, " Your Eather Abraham desired to see my 
day ; and he saw, and was glad" (v. 56) ; which undoubtedly pointed- 
to some promise beyond that of the possession of Canaan, and there- 
fore to the other promise^ " In thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed." 

In conclusion, we may refer to a passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which Epistle is a comment on the Hebrew Scripture's ; 
in which passage the writer connects with Jesus Christ the three 
ideas of The Deliverer, Tbe Contest, and The Victory, so far 
as they had been then developed. The writer of the epistle says of 
The Son of Grod, coming into the world as a man, and bearing the 
Name of Jesus = Deliverer, that He was made a little lower than the 
angels, for the suffering of death, that through death (i.e., its result, 
his resurrection from the dead), he might destroy him that had the 
power of death {i.e., through tempting) — that is, tlie devil, and 
might deliver them who, through fear of death, were all their life 
long subject to bondasje (i.e., under the devil). (Heb. i. 12; ii. P, 
14, and 15.) 

29. Having thus attempted to gather from the Pentateuch the 

origin and use of tlie Name Jehovah, and to confirm the results 

by an appeal to the later Sacred l^Vritings, we will now proceed 

briefly, to inquire into a less difficult matter — the origin and use of 

c2 
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the Divine appellation, Elohim. This word, which is plural in its 
form, appears also as Elohe (singular), and in the contracted form of 
El. These terms are supposed to carry, primarily, the idea of 
strength ; and secondarily, of reverence, as due to strength ; and so 
to have been the most apt representations of the Creator, and 
Supreme Euler. 

30. In this sense it was used by Abraham and all his family 
relations ; also by the descendants of Ham, — the Egyptians, their 
king and priests ; and by Melchizedek, a Canaanite ; by Balaam 
in Moab ; by Jethro the Idumsean ; and by the Babylonians. It 
was also used by the Arabs, and still survives amongst them under 
the form of Allah. In the Hebrew Scriptures Elohim is also applied 
to false Grods ; likewise to. princes and rulers, who represented the 
power of Elohim over man, and are therefore by an Hebrew idiom 
called Sons of Elohim. (Gren. vi. 4 ; Ps. Ixxxii. 6 ; John x. 34, 36.) 

31. Although Jehovah and Elohim were both employed to repre- 
sent the Supreme Being, yet, the basis of the distinction between 
these terms being well understood, the custom did not suggest to the 
Israelites a duality as opposed to unity in the ruling Power. And 
so we read, " That thou mightest know that Jehovah, He is OOhe 
Elohim : none else besides Him." (Deut. iv. 35.) To both appella- 
tions, are ascribed Divine attributes and worship ; and to both belong 
the Spirit, and the employing of angels. The Hebrews were freed 
from such controversies as have arisen amongst Christian Theo- 
logians, who, overlooking the really simple teachings of the Scrip- 
tures, have invented several hypotheses for reconciling their various 
statements on this subject. The four chief hypotheses have been 
maintained by the Arians, the SabeUians, the Tritheists, and the 
Trinitarians. Each hypothesis contained a certain portion of truth ; 
but neither stated the whole, without either omission or addition. 
Trinitarianism has obtained in the present day almost a complete 
acquiescence ; partly, perhaps, because human ingenuity has failed 
to supersede it by any new hypothesis (modem Unitarianism having 
been stifled by the weight of philology), but more probably because 
the Trinitarian scheme employs new and metaphysical terms, which 
being incapable of definition, no proposition into which they are 
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introduced, can logically be denied or controverted. In addition to 
which, curiosity has been discouraged by calling the matter a mystery 
which in theological language (although the term has an entirely 
different meaning in the Scriptures) represents an unintelligibiKty 
or an incomprehensibility. But this subject would not have been 
noticed here, had not a recent writer in a defence of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, after attempting unsuccessfully to 
account for the use therein of Jehovah and Elohim, endeavoured to 
cover his retreat, by asserting mora theologico, that these names con- 
tained, " something mysterious and inexplicable," and that the Sacred 
writers set forth an " incomprehensible, unspeakable G-od." Such 
Theology cannot be relied on. It has lost its force on the pubKc 
mind, and so its principles would not be admitted in argument. 

32. We have now briefly stated the results of inquiries concerning 
the appellations Jehovah and Elohim in the Pentateuch, and there- 
fore now proceed to ascertain by further inquiries from the Book 
whether the use of these two appellations therein (as we have 
attempted to explaiu them) is consistent with the assumption of 
its Mosaic authorship ; and afterwards, whether the supposition of 
any other authorship is not excluded. 

33. It has been already remarked, that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch under the character of a lawgiver, and not of an historian ; 
and that its narrative parts were introduced by him as supplying 
reasons for the giving of a law, or motives for its observance. It is 
now necessary to draw attention to another distinction in the com- 
position of this work, which seems to have been too much over- 
looked. On closely examining the Pentateuch, it will be found to 
be composed of three kinds of materials, all of which might have 
been reasonably employed by Moses in the compilation of a written 
code. The materials used may be described as Legends, Traditions, 
and Chronicles. The differences in style between these several 
species of composition is so great that they cannot, after having 
been pointed out, be well mistaken by the reader. The Legends 
run from the commencement of Q-enesis to the time of Abram. 
The Traditions continue thence to the time of Moses ; when the 
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Chronicles, the production of an eye-witness, begin, and stretch to 
the 33rd chapter of Deuteronomy. The concluding narrative 
of that bo6k undoul)tedly belongs to the roll of the Book of 
Joshua. 

84. The Legends contain matter which was partly received origi- 
nally through revelation from God, and partly relates to human 
transactions. The whole is dressed in the simplest forms of 
antiquity, as might have been expected. The subjects are not 
connected together by chronological links. The legends are to be 
regarded as precious waifs from the childhood of the human race, 
but not as myths, or later fictions. They are introduced by Moses 
as fundamentally true. Myths have been defined as doctrines ex- 
pressed under a narrative form — principles dramatised in action and 
personification, the vehicle being the child of invention. The Legends 
in the Pentateuch, on the contrary, we take to be real events, 
modified by time and transmission, and turned to moral or religious 
purposes by Moses.* 

35. The Traditions, commencing with Abram, also contain Divine 
revelations and human actions, but in a more definite form. Here 
chronology is discernible, for time had not obliterated the con- 
nection of events. The narrations are clothed with distinctness, 
and human motives are manifested in the full play of Eastern life. 
These Traditions have all the characteristics of the tales, which Arabs 
of the present day treasure up in their memories, and sit down and 
repeat to untiring circles of curious auditors. The Mosaic traditions 
sometimes assume a dramatic, and at other times a ballad form, and, 
like the utterances of the northern Scald, they wear a poetical 
dress. Repetitions abound, as they were adapted to hearers rather 
than to readers. There is often a kind of rhythm ; and it is 
especially worthy of notice that the Divine oracles, which are inter- 
Hi)ersed, seem to have been intended to be protected from error by 

* Each legend seems to have hecn introduced primarily for a legal purpose : 
how far deductions of a different kind may be gathered from them is a secondary 
consideration, in which rashness and dogmatism are to be deprecated, whether 
displayed by theologians or natural philosophers. It is too often overlooked that, 
legends are but legends. Who has a right to be discontented J' 
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being embodied iu distinctly marked parallelisms, and so easily 
retained in the memory. 

86. The Chronicles are written in a form such as might have been 
expected supposing that Moses recorded events and revelations soon 
after they took place. They run in the order of time, excepting that 
Deuteronomy often contains long recitals of previous transactions, 
for hortatory purposes. There are many appearances of rhythmical 
order in the Chronicles ; and many laws are arranged after the prin- 
ciples of parallelism, as if for the purpose of being committed to 
memory. 

37. To these distinctions which we have made, between the kinds 
of the materials from which Moses seems to have composed the 
Pentateuch, an objection may be taken by many sincere friends of 
the 8acred Scriptures, on the ground that such distinctions tend to 
lessen the value of a work so composed. It has been assumed, by 
such objectors, that Moses had a direct revelation from Heaven as 
to these long passed events. But this assumption is wholly destitute 
of proof, and rests on unauthorised hypotheses. The prohahility of 
the existence of legends and traditions at the time of Moses cannot 
be denied. Such are found amongst all ancient races, and if any 
such memories of past ages reached the ear of Moses, and were 
credited by the people for whom he wrote, where, it may be asked, 
was the necessity for any miraculous aid, (such as has been assumed 
to have existed,) to bring the light to Moses? Besides, even 
such objectors would admit, that it is contrary to the known 
principles of Divine Government needlessly to interfere miracu- 
lously. In addition, it may be noted, that the differences in style 
between the Legends and Traditions, as compared with that of 
the Chronicles, would lead any competent literary critic to the con- 
clusion, that the composer of the Chronicles was not the originator 
of the Legends and Traditions. Not to admit this, would be to play 
into the hands of the opponents of a Mosaic origin. Another ob- 
jection may be put metaphysically, thus : — How are we to be sure 
that we possess the perfect Truth in the Pentateuch, if the authority 
of any part of it rests on Legends and Traditions ? But this objec- 
tion assumes too much. To comply with its demands, all G-od's 
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teachings should have been conveyed to men, and recorded for their 
use, in the barest and meanest prose. All metaphors, and parables, 
and fables, and even poetry, should have been excluded. But this 
would stultify the sublime wisdom of the G-reatest of Teachers him- 
self. The Scriptures are addressed only to reasonable people, and 
will be understood aright only by those who will exercise the reason 
which G^od has given to them. To unreasoning people the Scrip- 
tures are not addressed. They insist on a teachable spirit. 

38. That the Legendary and Traditional parts of Grenesis were not 
invented bv Moses himself is manifest from one consideration : he 
records them (as has been already stated,) for suppljdng reasons for 
the giving of laws, or as motives for their observance ; but such ends 
could not have been effected if the people to whom such arguments 
were addressed had been previously unacquainted with such relics 
of antiquity. The Israelities must, therefore, have both known and 
credited them. And it may be remarked that Moses does not sup- 
port his Legends and Traditions by referring to any authority for 
them, thereby seeming to take for granted that such a verification 
would have been unasked for, and therefore needless. 

39. And in this respect Moses stands in contrast with the old 
Greek writer of wonderful stories. Herodotus narrates certain 
marvels, concerning which he rightly concluded that his hearers 
would be incredulous. Hence he introduces the distinguishing 
phrases, **this I know," "this I judged," and "such an account 
others gave to me," &c. He had to justify, as far as possible, his 
statements to his audiences. And, therefore, he had to refer to the 
grounds of his belief, and to cite authorities. And here, perhaps, it 
may be allowable to remark, in passing, that the omission of human 
authorities by Moses, although distinguishing him from profane 
authors, unites him to the class of Scripture writers. Tliese ever 
assume the attitude of dignified authority. They know nothing of 
the doubts, and probabilities, and conjectures of other composers. 
It was enough for them to state positively what they knew by pre- 
vious experience, or on sufficient evidence, or to record accurately 
what was necessarily received as Tradition, and in its traditional 
form, as far as necessarv, although otherwise unverified. As to the 
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interrogations whicli we sometimes meet with in the present Hebrew 
text, such as, " Is it not written in the book of so-and-so ?" it may- 
be answered, We do not know ; and the query may be relegated to 
the margin, from which it had, probably by some ignorant copyist, 
been transferred into the text. The very form of such an observa- 
tion suggests tUe later hand of a commentator. 

40. Having thus directed attention to the different styles of com- 
position found in the first book of the Pentateuch, we have now to 
enquire as to the sources (if more than one) from which Moses 
derived his early materials. By omittiug to ascertain the truth on 
this point, a platform, it is conceived, has been left to objectors against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Thus, they have ingeni- 
ously and laboriously argued that there are differences between the 
Jehovistic and Elohistic parts as to the use of words and phrases, 
which differences must lead to the conclusion that the book could 
not have been the production of one man and of the same age, and 
therefore was not written by Moses. Such differences have, there- 
fore, to be satisfactorily accounted for, and it is now proposed to 
seek such a solution in the pages of the Pentateuch itself, where, 
perhaps, it may be found. 

The Pentateuch suggests two probable streams of information, as 
to the Legends ; one through Shem, a son of Noah, aitd his descen- 
dants — the Hebrew people ; and a second through Noah's other son 
Ham, and his son Mizraim, who was the founder of the Egyptian 
nation. The Israelites — Shemites, on going into Egypt, would carry 
with them what they, through their ancestors, had received and 
retained concerning past ages; and in Egypt they would learn 
whatever information relative to preceding times had been brought 
into that country by the descendants of Ham ; so that both streams 
becoming known to the Israelites, would centre in Moses. If so, 
it may be assumed as a probable hypothesis that, inasmuch as the 
promise concerning Jehovah ran (as we have already attempted to 
shew) in the line of Shcm and his descendants, all such Legends 
in the Pentateuch as are Jehovistic should be attributed to this 
source, and all others to Ilam and his descendants. 
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41. Now, there is no evidence to prove that the Egyptians were, 
at the time of the descent of Jacob and his family into the land of 
the Nile, other than believers in the One Supreme Elohim, or El ; 
and it may be remarked that the Egyptians are never charged by 
any of the Hebrew prophets with having forsaken this fundamental 
truth of religion, although tliey disfigured it. Indeed, it is im- 
probable, a priori, that Grod's favoured people, the intended witnesses 
to the unity of the G-odhead, should have been sent by Him to 
dwell amongst a polytheistic people. And this is confirmed by the 
injunction given to the Israelites, on their entering into Canaan, 
^fter leaving Egypt, that they were to drive away, or slay, the 
worshippers of the rabble host of the native gods, lest they should 
be contaminated by them. 

The Eijyptians like other nations of antiquity, had degenerated 
as worshippers. They fell into the da-s^sidv rcuy rrjv oLXrfisioLv iv 
d^moc Kocrsxovrcvv (Rom. i. 18). A priestly caste arose among them, 
and such a caste is always the promoter of religious errors. Undue im- 
portance is first attached by them to ceremonies ; ceremonies beget 
a ritual ; a ritual exalts a priesthood ; a priesthood surrounds itself 
with sanctity, and incites and concentrates the devotions of men by 
making some visible and sensual representation of the Supreme ; 
sucli devotion gradually subsides into idolatry; and idols which 
are taken uiider the patronage of the priesthood eventually take 
the place of the Invisible. Hence it is to be observed, that there 
is a distinction to be drawn between a mere adoration of images, as 
representations of Grod, which is consistent with a belief in His 
sole Divinity ; and a decided polytheism, which recognizes a plurality 
of gods. This difference is noticed in the first and second com- 
mandments. The first forbids the acknowledgment of any Supreme 
by the Israelites, beside Jehovah, their Elohim ; and the other, the 
making of any representation of Him, for the purpose of Divine 
worshipping. 

There is abundant evidence to show that, at the time of Moses, 
the Egyptians recognised Elohim, or El, as the title of the Supreme 
Being. Thus, when the Egyptian magi failed to imitate the plague 
of lice, they said unto Pharoah, " This is the finger of Elohim " 
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(Ex. ^dii. 19). Afterwards, Pharoah said to Moses, "Go, sacrifice 
to your Elohim " (y. 25) ; and again, " I will let you go, that you 
may sacrifice to Jehovah, your Elohim " v. 28. (Conf. G-en. xli. 38.) 

42. There are two peculiarities in the introduction of the Legendary 
matter by Moses, which have been made grounds of objection to 
his being the author of the Pentateuch. — 1st. It has been noted 
that Jehovistic and Elohistic materials are sometimes combined in 
the narration of the same event, e. y., of the Deluge ; and that there 
is a difficulty in reconciling the two materials. But the reply is 
that Moses may have had two Legends of the same transaction, and 
that, like & faitJfful recorder, he has altered neither; and that, if they 
differed from each other in some particulars, it was not his place to 
reconcile them. Nor must it be forgotten that, if it had suited his 
purpose to record those legends in estenso, they may have contained 
grounds of reconciliation of which we are ignorant. Moses probably 
selected from each Legend such matter as he could turn to a legal 
account. 2nd. Another peculiarity is that Moses has inserted two 
legends in their entirety, apparently running partially over the same 
ground, in the case of the Legends of the creation of the human family, 
the one being Elohistic, and the other most probably Jehovistic. It 
has been stated that there are discrepancies in details between the 
two Legends, to remove which an ingenious and eloquent attempt 
has been made to show that there were two creations of the human 
race. (See Pre-Adamite Man, by Mrs. G. J. Duncan.) The answer 
is. That Legends are but Legends, and that, supposing the two had 
come down through two channels to Moses, they prove, by their 
supposed discrepancies, the honesty of their recorder, and they sup- 
port, by a double testimony, the fundamental truths which lie at 
their bases. 

48. So far, as to the appearance of both Jehovah and Elohim in 
tlie Legends, and as to the mode of accounting for the phenomena 
connected with them. But a more complicated state of facts 
concerning the use of the two Divine appellations presents itself 
in the Traditions. This can only be accounted for by the assump- 
tion of a fresh hypothesis. On the first perusal of the traditional 
chapters, the two Divine appellations seem to have been introduced 
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arbitrarily, and so much so, that even those writers who adopt the 
hypothesis that the book was composed of fragments put together 
subsequent to the time of Moses are sometimes at a loss how to 
separate the component parts. But when the traditions are care- 
fully studied, they suggest a solution which is consistent with a 
Mosaic authorship, 

44. For the sake of argument in pursuing this investigation, it 
will be assumed that the Traditions are EloMstic : so that what is 
Jehovistic will be regarded as exceptional, and will therefore have 
to be accounted for. And this assumption rests on probabilities 
appearing on the face of the Pentateuch. 

1st. It has been already noticed that Elohim, or El, was used in 
common by the descendants of Shem, in speaking of the Supreme 
Being ; so that, although under certain circumstances the name of 
Jehovah would be appropriately employed by Abraham and Isaac — 
e. g., " And he built an altar to Jehovah, and called on the name 
Jehovah " — ^yet that, when uninfluenced by such circumstances, the 
probability exists, that there would be a conformity to the ordinary 
practice of all believers in Elohim, and hence a probability that the 
traditions of the Abrahamic family would be Elohistic. 

2ndly. It will also be assumed, on the ground of external and 
internal probability, that Moses did not begin to compose his Law- 
book until after he had been appointed a law-giver, and hence, as a 
consequence, that the traditions which he has incorporated in the 
Pentateuch would not have been arranged and recorded by him until 
after such appointment, when, as has been already noticed, Jehovah 
was to be thenceforth considered as the Divine Euler of the 
Israelites. 

3dly. It will be assumed, inasmuch as Moses came to proclaim 
to the Israelites Jehovah as their Deliverer and Buler, and to lead 
them forth from Egypt, and to give them possession of the promised 
land, to be held on the tenure of their allegiance to Jehovah, as their 
Elohim ; that, in setting forth and publishing his laws, he would give 
a preference to the name Jehovah, at least to the extent that, when- 
ever he had to mention the Supreme Being, Jehovah would be ordi- 
narily introduced by him, instead of Elohim. We except, of course, 
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the cases in which he was recording verhatim Elohistic traditions, or 
reciting the words spoken by those who used the appellation of 
Elohim. And this rule we find to prevail, not only in the Traditions 
in Grenesis, which are now under consideration, but also in the later 
books, where, as will be seen, the name Jehovah is used by Moses 
exclusively, subject to a few exceptions, in which, from the nature 
of the case, there was a necessity for introducing Elohim. On 
these three grounds the traditions may be assumed to be Elohistic ; 
and we think that they may be correctly described as the setting of 
Elohistic materials in a Jehovistic frame, — as will be presently 
explained. 

45. From these considerations, we can account for two pheno- 
mena : 1st. That some Traditions (although evidently Elohistic 
throughout) are introduced, and sometimes also concluded, by a 
Jehovistic formulary; and 2ndly. That in the narration of many 
events which Moses had recorded from tradition, but which it was 
not necessary to his purpose as a law-writer to give at length, and 
in their originally-transmitted Elohistic form, he has abridged his 
materials, and, recording their substance in his own words, they 
appear in the Pentateuch as Jehovistic. 

46. Such are the principles which it is now proposed to apply to 
the Legends and Traditions of the Pentateuch contained in the book 
of G-enesls, whilst attempting to account for the ure therein of 
Jehovah and Elohim by Moses. We are prepared to lay before our 
readers an analysis of the whole ; but we fear that, to prevent 
tedium, we must confine ourselves, so far as the Traditions are 
concerned, to examples as illustrations. 

47. The first Legend is contained in Gen. i. and ii., 1 to 3. We 
have here an account of the creation. It is purely Elohistic. It 
may be worthy of remark that a somewhat similar account of the 
creation (but based on a kind of rude natural philosophy), has come 
down to us from Beroeus, a Cushite historian. Cush being a 
descendant of Ham, to whose line of descendants, as has been 
already suggested^ Moses may have been indebted for his Mohistic 
Legends. 
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48. Gen. ii. 8 to iii. 24. This Legend contains an account of the 
preparation of the ground for tlie habitation of the human race ; 
the calling into existence of Adam and Eve ; tlie one command 
given to them as a test of their allegiance to their Creator and 
Ruler, in their being forbidden to eat the fruit of a certain tree, 
whereby it would be known whether they were "good or evil" 
(from which the tree was named) ; lastly, their disobedience, and 
the punishment which followed. This Legend differs from the first, 
which was Elohistic, in that this is, probably, Jehovistic, although it 
represents the Supreme Being under the compound appellation of 
" Jehovah-Elohim." The reason probably was, as has been inge- 
niously suggested, that Moses intended thereby to show that the 
two appellations represented the One Supreme Being. 

49. Gen. iv. 1 to first half of verse 26. An account of Cain and 
Abel, and of obedience and disobedience in reference to an assumed 
law of sacrifice ; also the pedigree of Cain to Lamech. This Legend 
concludes with the birth of Seth, the seed appointed to Eve in the 
place of Cain. The whole is Jehovistic, except in one instance (v. 
25), in which Eve says~"Eor JSIohim has appointed me another 
seed in the stead of Abel, whom Cain slew." Now, according to the 
etymology which we have already given to the word Jehovah, Eve 
would not have said, "For Jehovah has appointed me another 
seed." She expected that Seth would be "the Jehovah," the pro- 
mised Deliverer. The exception thus accounted for seems to confirm 
the rule. 

50. Gen. iv. last half of verse 26. The signification of this brief 
passage has been already attempted to be explained, as pointing to 
the exaltation of Jehovah, as an object of worship and obedience. 
It is, as might be expected, Jehovistic. 

51. Gen. v. A genealogy from Adam to Noah. Its legal meaning 
and appropriate position have been already shown in section 18. It 
is Elohistic, and there is some reason for attributing it to an 
Egyptian source, in that the Egyptians have (as far as profane 
history and monuments reach) been famous genealogists. It is 
perhaps worthy of remark that the Seventy, when rendering the 
Hebrew Scriptures into G-reek, being in Egypt, liave apparently 
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extended the ages in this genealogy. They may have ventured on 
this correction by assuming that, as the genealogy was originally 
derived from an Egyptian source, they could not greatly err in 
making it conform to the then acknowledged Egyptian authorities, 
which seem, so far as we can learn, to have tended towards exag- 
geration as to past times, the exaggerations having been made 
apparently according to rule. 

52. Oen. vi. to ix. The increased wickedness of the world 
through evil rulers, "the sons of Elohim," brings on the punish- 
ment of the Deluge, from which Noah, a righteous man, and his 
family were delivered. The account is partly Jehovistic and partly 
EloMstic, and that for reasons which have been already explained. 
There arc (as has been already remarked) apparent discrepancies 
in the narrative, which can be accounted for if Moses was the com- 
piler, but which would probably have been harmonized by later 
hands, who would not have been influenced by motives such as may 
be reasonably ascribed to Moses. 

53. Gen. x. and xi. These chapters contain the genealogies and 
settlements of the descendants of Japhet and Ham; also a genealogy 
from Shem to Terah, who was the immediate ancestor of Abrarau 
Neither Jehovah nor Elohim appears in these chapters, except in x. 
9, and xi. 1 — 9, where Jehovah appears ; but we are not satisfied to 
use either of these passages in argument, suspecting that they are 
comments originally in the margin. The genuineness of the text of 
the Pentateuch cannot here be entered on, but the difficulties which 
have been raised on this subject can, we conceive, be met satisfac- 
torily by the application of reasonable rules. 80 far as to the 
Legends, 

54. The traditional part of Genesis commenced, as has been already 
noticed, with Abram. Erom his death to the age in which Moses 
lived, eight generations had intervened. It might be objected that 
this was a long period for the correct transmission of Tradition, if 
oral; for we know not when the use of writing began. But, in 
reply, it may be remarked, — I. That in Eastern countries IVadi- 
tions have a rare vitality ; and TI. That the Traditions in Genesis 
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relate to one family ; — a family who kept themselves distinct and 
separate from other people, and were proud of the inheritance of 
Grod's promises, which were embodied in these Traditions. We 
shall now proceed with an examination of these Traditions which we 
have assumed to have been Elohistic, and explain the cases of the 
introduction of the Name Jehovah amongst them. 

55. Genesis xii. An account of Abram's call, and of the promises 
which he received, which Moses describes as proceeding from Jehovah. 
2nd. Abram's departure from Haran, which Moses attributes to 
Jehovah.. 3rd. Another promise to Abram, which Moses also 
attributes to Jehovah. 4th. Abram's descent into Egypt, and his 
protection there, of which Jehovah is the cause. In this chapter we 
conceive that the traditional matter which it contains is recorded, 
probably in an abridged form, in the words of Moses, and is there- 
fore Jehovistic ; — although, in some instances, we most probably have 
the original form of a Tradition, e. g., in verses 1 to 3, which, contain- 
ing a Divine promise are in parallelisms : — quoted in Sec. 11. 

56. Gen, xiii. An account of the return of Abram and Lot from 
Egypt ; — of their separation ; and of the renewal to Abram of the 
promise of a numerous posterity. This chapter seems to have been 
composed on the same principle as the preceding, and is, therefore? 
Jehovistic. It also probably contains some original traditions in 
their original form of parallelism, e, g., 

" Lift up now thine eyes, 
And look from the place where thou art, 

Northward and southward. 

And eastward and westward ; 
For all the land which thou seest to thee will I give it, 
And to thy seed for ever. 

And I will make thy seed as the dust of the land. 
So that if a man can number the dust thy seed shall bo numbered. 
Arise, walk through the land ; 

In the length of it, 

And in the breadth of it ; 
For I will give it unto thee." — v. 14 to 17. 

67. Gtn. xiv. A complete Tradition, and probably in its ancient 
form, concerning Abram's victory over the four kings, and his inter- 
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view with Melchizedek. Neither Jeliovali nor Elohim appears, 
except in the blessing and the oath, the import of which has been 
already explained in Sec. 20* . 

58. Gen, xvii. This chapter is another complete Tradition, and 
the reason of its being given at length may be that it is the Magna 
Charta of the descendants of Abram. It repeats and ratifies the 
promises which had been previonsly given, and changes and ennobles 
the name of Abram and Sarai, and seals the covenant with the 
Supreme Being, by the to-be-perpetuated rite of circumcision. This 
Tradition is purely and clearly Elohistic ; for Elohim is used in it 
nine times, and the Name Jehovah appears only in the introduction 
to it by Moses, thus : "And when Abram was ninety- nine years old, 
Jehovah appeared unto Abram, and said unto him" (v. 1) ; and then 
begins the Elohistic Tradition thus : " I am the Almighty El." Here 
is an instance of the sudden change in the use of the two appellations, 
which can, we conceive, be best accounted for by the principle 
which we have laid down. According to it, we see a reason for tlie 
remarkable change in the use of the appellations which appears on 
comparing verses 1 and 3. In the former we read, " And Jehovah 
said unto Abram ;" and in the latter, " And Elohim talked with 
him, " saying," &c. Would a later compiler have so written ? 

59. Gen, xviii. and xix. to v. 28. The Tradition of the visit to 
Abraham of Jehovah accompanied by two angols, when Sarah is 
promised a son within a fixed period, and to Abraham is revealed 
the coming destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, for whose inhabi- 
tants he intercedes with Jehovah, and prevails. This Tradition 
appears to be given in its original form, and yet it is entirely 
JeJiovistic, and not Elohistic, as it might have been expected to have 
been, in accordance with our hypothesis. If this phenomenon 
cannot be accounted for, our hypothesis must be rejected. Now, 
there seems to be a reason which necessitated the use of the Name 
Jehovah. It is to be observed that Elohim is never stated to have 
been brought into such close contact with mortals as here, where 
Jehovah eats and drinks with Abraham. Again, the narrative relates 
to the visit of Jehovah himself to Abraham and Sarah, and he is the 
chief actor and speaker. And indeed, this Tradition seems to con- 
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tain a new revelation of the character of Jehovali, — as a man in a 
living human form. Tor here, for the first time, Jehovah allowed 
Himself to be interceded with by man. And to recognize tlie power 
of man's interceding prayers. This had never been sanctioned 
before, and Abraham is the first man who was called " the friend 
of Grod," i.e., who was treated by Him as a friend. What was the 
precise meaning of the introduction of the machinery of the two ac- 
companying angels is not clear. It may have been intended to give 
dignity to Jehovah ; and yet, to judge from the work accomplished by 
the angels, it may be that one represented a messenger of mercy, 
who rescued Lot and his daughters, and the other of justice, who 
destroyed the cities of the plain — according to our Lord's repre- 
sentations of the judgment-day, when He will be attended by two 
hosts of angels distinguished by like offices. 

60. Gen. xix. 29 — 38. A Tradition concerning Lot and his 
daughters. It is purely EloJiistic. 

61. Gen. xx. An entirely EloMstic Tradition concerning the 
taking of Sarah, Abraham's wife, by Abimelech, king of G-erar, her 
restoration, and Abraham's successful use of his new power of inter- 
cession for others. The last verse is Jehovistic, and was probably 
added by Moses in the way of an explanation of the punishment 
inflicted on the king. 

62. Gen. xxi. 1 — 21. A Tradition concerning the birth of Isaac, 
the promised heir. It is Elohutic, but its introduction by Moses is 
Jehovistic, thus : " And Jehovah visited Sarah, as He had said ; and 
Jehovah did unto Sarah as he had spoken" (v. 1). 

03. Gen. xxi. 22 — 34. A Tradition concerning the covenant 
between Abraham and Abimelech. It is Elohistic, except that 
Abraham is narrated to have called on " Jehovah, the Everlasting 
El" (v. 83). 

64. G/^n. xxii. 1 — 19. A Tradition concerning Abraham's consent- 
ing to sacrifice his son Isaac. It is Elohistic, with the exception of 
the introduction of the " Angel of Jehovah." The latter part oft?. 
14 is evidently a gloss of a later age. 

It has been objected by some that this account of the command 
of Elohim to Abraham to sacrifice his son, throws discredit on the 
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Pentateuch. But the objection has arisen from overlooking the fact 
that the Pentateuch is a law-book. This we stated and justified at 
the outset, and we might have verified it by every chapter which has 
been quoted ; but we have omitted to do so, lest confusion should 
have been introduced into our line of argument. The present sub- 
ject, however, affords such an apt illustration of the way in which 
the book is saturated with law, that we stop to explain the record. 
Now, what was God's fundamental law from the creation, as to his 
requirements from His creatures, but implicit faith in Him, — the 
manifestation of which He rewarded, and the absence of which He 
punished? Abraham had been rewarded because he had shown 
such faith ; and it might, therefore, be reasonably expected that he 
would be punished if his faith failed him. To understand the legal 
value of this tradition concerning the offering up of Isaac, all the 
circumstances of the case must be taken into consideration, and they 
were these : — When Elohim informed Abraham (G-en. xvii. 15 — 19) 
that Sarah his wife should have a son and that she should be the 
mother of nations, Abraham was incredulous as to the promise. It 
is narrated that " Abraham fell on his face, [as if to conceal his 
Avant of faith,] and laughed ; and he said in his heart, shall a child 
be bom unto him that is an hundred years old ? And shall Sarah, 
that is ninety-nine years old, bear? And Elohim said, Sarah thy 
wife shall have a son indeed, arid thou shalt call his name, Isaac" 
[= laughter]. Now, in this it is to be noticed that Elohim had 
observed Abraham's want of faith shown in his laughing, by the 
name which he appropriated to the coming son, Isaac. Next it is to 
be remarked that, in the narrative of ensuing events, Sarah herself 
displays a similar incredulity as to the promise of a son, and also 
laughed at it. And Moses seems to have intended to draw special 
attention to this fact by recording it in all its details (xviii. 9 — 15) . 
Thus he narrated that when Jehovah, accompanied by, two angels, 
visited Abraham, that Sarah was inquired for by Jehovah, whereupon 
He repeated the promise of her having a son, which she overheard as 
standing in her tent-door, which was behind Him. It is added, 
" Thereupon Sarah laughed within herself, saying, After I am waxed 
old shall I have pleasure, my master being old also ? And Jehovah 
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said unto Abraham, "Wherefore did Sarah Imigli ? Is anything too 
hard for Jehovah ? Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not ; for 
she was afraid. And he said, Nay, but thou didst laugli.^"* Now, on 
reading these two narratives the making of the promise of a son, 
the prominence given to lavghtet* a^^^ an expression of want of faith, 
and the name imposed on the son, of Laughter, suggest that this name 
was intended to be significant of Grod's observation, and of His 
consequent displeasure at the faithlessness show^n to>vards his 
promise. Next, it is narrated (xxi. 1 — 7) that Sarah, after the pro- 
mise had been fulfilled, and the son had been born, and had been 
named Isaac, said, *' Elohim has made me to lavgh ; all that hear me 
will laitgh Avith me." But in thus saying, she perverted the meaning 
of the name given by Grod to her son, and so aggravated her off'ence, 
by presuming to turn his displeasure into his approval. So much 
as to the off*ences of both Abraham and his w4fe. As it was just that 
faith had been rewarded, so it was just that its absence should be 
punished. Both the father and the mother had joined in the offence ; 
and, therefore, both are to be unitedly sufferers. The command to 
offer up Isaac as a sacrifice was suited to such double purpose. The 
penalty would fall on hoth his parents ; but the justice of Elohim was 
tempered with mercy. An opportunity for restoration to favour 
Avas given ; though it was after a hard testing, yet it proved that 
Abraham had not thrown off all his faith ; for, as the Tradition also 
states, "And it came to pass, after these things, that Elohim did 
test Abraham," by commanding him to offer up his son Isaac as a 
burnt offering, and that Abraham obeyed the injunction. He pre- 
pared the altar and the sacrifice, when the angel of Jehovah inter- 
fered, and stayed his hand. Abraham's faith, in such obedience, was 
recognized, and the two promises of blessing were repeated and con- 
firmed to him by the oath of Jehovah. 

Such is the legal aspect of the case, and it should lead us not to 
interpret passages as if they were isolated, but to view them with the 
connection in which they are recorded by Moses in his Law-book. He 
has given us, in a scattered form, a case of offence, punishment, 
fiiith, and mercy ; but, to understand it, regard must be had to the 
entire narrative. And here we may notice, incidentally, the weak- 
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ness of many of the arguments brought forward by Blunt in his 
" Undesigned Coincidences of the Pentateuch^ We should rather 
call them designed recitals ; for we know of nothing undesigned in 
the Pentateuch. Blunt's is an ingenious and interesting book. Its 
author has marshalled his facts laboriously; but he has drawn 
from them a wrong, and, perhaps an injurious conclusion. He 
intended to bring honour to the Pentateuch as a history, but 
regarded as a Law-book a contrary result is achieved. 

Interpreting the offering up of Isaac as it has now been explained, 
we think that it throws no discredit on the Pentateuch ; nor, as 
some have supposed, does it sanction the custom of the offering of 
human sacrifices ; for, 1st, the sacrifice w^as not here completed ; 
2ndly, the transaction was not public — special precautions seem to 
have been taken against publicity. Abraham's young men were 
forbidden by him to ascend the mount, and commanded by him to 
abide below, so that they could not be witnesses — and, 3rdly, any- 
one who would plead the example of Abraham would be required 
to show a special command from G-od, such as Abraham had re- 
ceived, and that, it may be presumed, would be preceded by a like 
offence. 

As to a passage in Deuteronomy which some have brought forward 
as a proof that Moses, in certain cases, enjoined a human sacrifice, 
we would only remark, in passing, that the passage has been mis- 
understood through inattention to the laws of parallelism according 
to which it is constructed. We cannot find anywhere such a specific 
command, but only one to the contrary (Deut. xii. 29-31). 

65. Gen. xxiv. A perfect and beautifully-composed Tradition^ 
showing how Abraham obtained a wife for Isaac from amongst his 
own kindred, Nahor's family, in order that Isaac might not marry a 
daughter of the Canaanites, amongst whom he dwelt. The intra*' 
duction to this Tradition by Moses is Jehovistic, thus : " And Abra* 
ham was old and well stricken in age, and Jehovah had blessed 
Abraham in all things" (ver. i).. We then find in the tradition 
itself both Jehovah and Elohim ; but Jehovah is introduced in a 
peculiar way. Abraham makes his servant swear by " Jehovah, 
the Elohim of heaven and earth," and his servant prays to " Jeho- 
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vah, the Eloliim of my master Abraham." Laban, in welcomin*^ 
Abraham's servant, says, " Come in, thou blessed of Jehovah," from 
which it appears thafc Abraham claimed and was admitted to be 
under the special care of Jehovah, as his Elohim. Hence the 
appearance, with an evident propriety, of the name Jehovah in an 
Eloliistic tradition. 

QQ. Gen. xxx. For the sake of brevity, we must pass over the 
remainder of the Traditions, as we have already passed some over. 
But one remarkable chapter, which is Jehovistic although standing 
in the midst of EloJiistic traditions,, is worthy of attention, as having 
been composed by Moses. It gives an account of Joseph's con- 
nection with the family of Potiphar, his Egyptian master ; of the 
prosperity which attended Joseph ; and of his deliverance from evil. 
All this is in a marked way ascribed to Jehovah, whose name occurs 
eight times, and in such a manner as to direct special attention to 
the fact that Jehovah had blessed Joseph for trusting in Him. 
Thus we read : " And Jehovah was with Joseph, and he was pro- 
sperous " (ver. 2). "And his master saw that Jehovah ^db% vfiih, 
him, and that Jehovah made all that he did to prosper in his hand " 
(ver. 3). " Jehovah blessed the Egyptian's house for Joseph's sake, 
and the blessing of Jehovah was on all that he had" (ver. 5). 
'^Jehovah was with Joseph, and shewed him mercy" (ver. 21). 
*^ Jehovah was with him [Joseph] and that which he did Jehovah 
made to prosper " (ver. 23). Elohim appears but once, and then 
necesisarily, it having been used in a conversation between Joseph 
and Potiphar' s wife ; — and it has been already noticed that the 
flgyptians called the Supreme Being, Elohim. The position of 
this striking Jehovistic chapter, between others that are Elohistic, 
seems to have been intended by Moses to point out the difference 
between the faithless and troubled Jacob, who did not recognize 
Jehovah, and his son Joseph, who trusted in Jehovah and by 
Him was abundantly blessed. The Israel itish readers would by 
this chapter be confirmed in their confidence in Jehovah as their 
deliverer from Egypt, seeing how their illustrious relative had been 
guarded by Him, and exalted by Him from a prison to a throne. 
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67. Advancing to tbe Chronicles^ we may remark, that they are 
thoroughly Jehovlstic, Moses had no longer to be indebted for 
his materials to Legends or Traditions. He records the events of his 

• own experience, and the laws which he had received to deliver to 
the Israelites in the name of Jehovah, whom he had been com- 
missioned to proclaim as the Deliverer, and King of Israel. That 
the Chronicles are Jehovistic is a fact so patent on their face, that it 
will not be necessary to analyze them. Nor will it be necessary for 
the completeness of our argument to point out in detail the few 
exceptional cases in which Elohim appears. 

68. The exceptions may be classed under the following heads, — 
Elohim, or El, is used by the Egyptians to represent the Supreme 
Being in whom they believed ; by Jethro the Midianiie ; and by 
Balaam the Mesopotamian. When Moses quoted the words of 
others who used Elohim, or El, he retained the term used by them. 
Again, Moses himself sometimes employs Elohim, but in connection 
with Jehovah, e, g., "Jehovah, the Elohim of the Hebrews," and 
sometimes we read, "Jehovah, our, your, mine, thine, or his Elohim." 
Sometimes, also, he uses Elohim as expressive simply of Divine 
agency, e, y., " The angel of Elohim." The same term is also employed 
to represent false Grods. Lastly, Moses, on one occasion, seems to 
use Elohim as in a quotation from the earlier part of the Pentateuch, 
thus, " Since Elohim created man." 

69. There is, however, one passage (Ex. xiii. 17 — 18), in which 
Elohim appears, and which cannot be classified with any of the ex- 
ceptions that have just been noted. To judge from internal 
evidence, it seems to be a gloss from the margin of the text. It 
runs thus, " And it came to pass, when Pharaoh let the people go, 
that Elohim led them, not the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near, for Elohim said, Lest, peradventure, the 
people repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt (17). 
But Elohim led the people about the way of the wilderness of the 
Eed Sea. A.nd the children of Israel went up harnessed out of 
Egypt " (18). The reason here given why the Israelites were not 
led direct to Egypt can scarcely be correct, since Moses stated 
elsewhere, that they wore led through the Red Sea, to test their 
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faith in Jehovali, and in Moses as His agent. Again, to say that 
the Israelites went up "harnessed" out of Egypt, is improbable. 
The Hebrew word, translated "harnessed," does not occur elsewhere 
in the Pentateuch, but it is found in the Book of Joshua (i. 14) ; 
whence, it might have been borrowed. It may be noted, also, that 
JElohim occurs in the succeeding (v. 19), but only as an exact 
quotation of words which had been spoken by Joseph. (Conf. 
Gen. 1. 25). 

70. Having thus attempted to explain the meaning, and also the 
use of Jehovah and Elohim in the Pentateuch, and to illustrate the 
principles which w^e have laid down, so far as sjmce will allow, by 
examining all the Legends, which are comparatively few, and many 
of the Traditions (selecting such as would best illustrate our argu- 
ment), and pointing out that there is no inconsistency between the 
phenomena and the hypothesis of the Mosaic authorship of the book : 
we are in a* position to inquire whether what has been advanced as to 
the difference between the two Divine appellations, and the modes in 
which they are employed, finds any corroboration from later Hebrew 
writers ? Supposing the hypotheses which have been suggested be 
correct, we might reasonably expect, that the prophetic writers who 
acknowledge the laws of Moses as from Grod would have noticed 
and acted on the Mosaic practice. They may not have used the two ap- 
pellations with the same definiteness and precision as Moses did; for 
words, through lapse of time, often lose the sharpness of their early 
impression, and also part with some of their old associations, or gain 
new. In English, e.g., we employ the terms, " the Queen," " the 
Crown," "Her Majesty," &c., to express the same object. They 
are synonymous, yet each has a special meaning, and, under special 
circumstances, an accurate writer or speaker would select his term. 
Should, therefore, any of the later Hebrew writers have used Je- 
hovah, or Elohim with any degree of looseness (which, however, 
ought not, perhaps, be admitted), yet it will be sufficient for the 
purpose of our argument if instances can be produced in which the 
distinction was evidentlv in the writer's mind. We will take a few 
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illustrations from Joshua and Judges, two early Hebrew works, 
and from Malachi, the latest prophet. 

71. Joshua i. 1 — 9. " Now, after the death of Moses, the servant 
of Jehovah, it came to pass that Jehovah spake unto Joshua, saying: 
Be not afraid, for Jehovah thy Elohim is with thee." Verse 11. " Ye 
shall pass over this Jordan to go in to possess the land which Je- 
hovah your Elohim gives you to possess it." Chap. ii. 11. Eahab, the 
hostess of the spies of Joshua, ferays to them : " Jehovah your Elohim, 
he is Elohim, in heaven above and in earth beneath." The Mosaic 
distinction between Jehovah and Elohim runs throughout the Book 
of Joshua. We are aware that it has been asserted that this book 
was composed by a writer who had a hand in the (supposed) late 
compilation of the Pentateuch ; but we have no confidence in the 
evidence adduced : nor do we think that there is any necessity for 
such a supposition. 

72. Judges i. 1, 2. " After the death of Joshua, the children of 
Israel asked Jehovah, saying, Who shall go up for us against the 
Canaanites first, to fight against them ? And Jehovah said, Judah 
shall go." In v. 7 we read concerning the Canaanitish king, when 
conquered, that he said, " As I have done, so Elohim has requited 
me." Thus we see that, whilst the Israelites aeknov/ledged Je- 
hovah, the Canaanites acknowledged Elohim. In ii. 1, it is said 
that " an angel of Jehovah " went up from Gilgal, and rebuked 
the Israelites for not driving out the Canaanites, and declared 
that the Elohim [^c , the false gods] of the Canaanites should be 
snares to them. " And they called the name of that place 
Bochim [weeping], and they sacrificed there unto Jehovah^ Here 
we see that the angel of Jehovah is introduced, when Grod was dis- 
pleased — that the Israelites worshipped Jehovah, — and that false 
gods are called Elohim ; all which accords with Mosaic precedent. 

73. Turning onwards to the last of the prophets, who is full of 
accusations against the Jews for their non-observance of the laws 
of Moses, we not only find many references to the Pentateuch as a 
book of authority, but a similarity in the use of the two Divine 
appellations. The book is entitled, " The Sentence of Jehovah's 
Oracle to Israel, by Malachi, the Messenger from Jehovalu' In it 
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we read (ii. 10) : " Hatli not one El created us ?" referring to the 
first chapter of Grenesis. (i. 2) "I have loved you, says Jehovah^ 
(i. 6) " Says Jehovah of hosts to you, O priests, that despise my 
naine.^'' (i. 11) "My name [Jehovah] shall be great among the 
nations," e.^., not among the Israelites only. (ii. 11) " Has married 
the daughter of a strange El," i.e., a false god. (ii. 16) "I hate 
divorce, says Jehovah, the Elohe of Israel." (iii. 6) "Because I 
am Jehovah [the He-will-be, a deliverer] I change not : therefore ye 
sons of Jacob [not of Israel, but of the faithless Jacob] are not 
consumed." 

74. Having thus completed the proposed inquiry from the 
Pentateuch as to the origin and use of Jehovah and Elohim, and 
endeavoured to ascertain how far the facts of the case are con- 
sistent with its Mosaic authorship, we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the phenomena presented are not, when correctly 
understood, inconsistent with the assumption with which we set 
out. In making our way through numerous apparent difficulties, 
we have attempted to remove them, not by gratuitous guesses, 
but by searching the book itself for principles of solution, against 
which, it is conceived, no substantial objection can be maintained. 
They may be summed up briefly as follows : — 

1. That the Pentateuch was written as a book of law, and not as 
history. 

2. That narratives of events are introduced, either as con- 
taining reasons for the giving of a law, or as motives for its obser- 
vance. 

3. That the name Jehovah originally signified the He-will-be, i. <?., 
a Deliverer. 

4. That the promise of the Deliverer was limited in succession 
to Seth, Shem, and Abraham, and through Abraham to his descen- 
dants the Israelites, and that the promised Deliverer was finally to 
benefit all nations. 

5. That the promise of the inheritance of the land of Canaan 
was given first to Abraham, and limited solely to his descendants 
throuf]:h Isaac and Jacob. 
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6. That Mosew, in recording; these two promises, employed them 
as inducements to the Israelites to obey the Supreme Being. 

7. That in the fourth generation from Eve the idea of Jehovah 
as a Deliverer was enlarged. He was recognized as at least a repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Being ; as possessing Divine attributes ; 
as the object of faith and worship ; and to whom altars were to be 
built. His character seems also to have been further enlarged to 
Abraham, after Jehovah's visit with two angels to him. 

8. That Jehovah was subsequently manifested to the Israelites as 
their Deliverer from Egypt, and their King. 

9. That Elohim, or El, was the appellation of the Supreme 
Being in common use by Abraham, and his relatives, and descen- 
dants, and also by the nations with whom they were brought into 
contact. 

10. That Moses, in compiling the Book of the Law, employed 
for his purpose. Legends and Traditions, and also Chronicles of pass- 
ing events. 

11. That the Legends descended to Moses, partly through the 
family of Shem, and partly through the family of Ham ; the former 
being Jehovistic, and the latter Elohistic. 

12. That the Traditions, as descending through the family of 
Abraham, are Elohistic, except so far as they are connected with the 
promised Deliverer, when the Name Jehovah is necessarily embodied ; 
and also, except in so far as, when Moses, introducing Elohistic mate- 
rials, either prefaced, or concluded them with a Jehovistic form, or 
worked up such materials and expressed them briefly in his own 
selected terms, which were Jehovistic, he having proclaimed Jehovah 
before he commenced the writing of his Book cf Law. 

13. That the Chronicles, commencing with the proclamation of 
Jehovah as Deliverer and Ruler of the Israelites, are throughout 
Jehovistic, except in a few cases which are, through propriety or 
necessity, Elohistic. 

75. The application of these rules (after allowing for corruptions 
of the text, as already noticed), have, as we conceive, removed all 
diiliculties as to the use of the two Divine appellations ; and they 
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have, we think, proved to be so definite and complete, that they 
might be used to decide, in many cases, as to suspicious or doubtful 
readings.* The fear of producing tedium has prevented our giving 
an analysis of all the Traditions, as we have done with all the Legends. 
But this we may say, that we have omitted none because they did 
not conform to the rules we had laid down. Four verses only, and 
those consecutive, have defied a satisfactory treatment ; but then they 
carry suspicion as to their genuineness, on three distinct grounds On 
the other hand, let any one consider the difficulties which have 
attended the application of the hypothesis that the Pentateuch was 
not composed by Moses, but by some later hands ; — their number un- 
determined, and at periods undefined. AVhat an amount of uncer- 
tainty, and, consequently, of guess-^vork, it entails. Ingenuity has 
done its best, but candour has been obliged to look forward to the aid 
of light from some new quarter. In our opinion, the fragmentary 
hypothesis has proved a failure, both as to its power of destruction 
as well as of reconstruction. 

76. We have only attempted to show the consistency of the use 
of the two Divine appellations, with the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch ; but, if we have succeeded, the question may fairly be 
raised, — "VVTiether the results do not exclude the hypothesis of any 
other authorship ? 

We are willing to concede, for the sake of argument, that it has 
been definitively ascertained how many persons were employed in the 
compilation or correction of the Pentateuch, and the precise period 
in which they laboured, and that they had reasonable motives for their 
purposes (although we have seen no satisfactory evidence on either 
of these points) ; but then we ask to be informed how the existence 
of some of our rules for the interpretation of the book (assuming 
that they are valid) can be accounted for ? — And how is it that they 
are, as we conceive, so consistently carried out ? — Does not this point 
to a design, and skill in execution, which are most consistent with 
the hypothesis of one compiling mind ? 

77. Again, we have seen reasons why Moses should have used the 

* The Hebrew and the L.XX often differ as to the use of the two Divine 
appellations. Such texts we have not employed in oui- arguments. 
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two Divine appellations as we find them used ; and we are aware 
of the suspicions which, through their use, have been cast on the 
authenticity of the work : Why, then, it may be asked, did not the 
(supposed) compilers remove such defect, especially as they must 
have been unaffected by the motive which influenced Moses, as has 
been suggested, in retaining them ? Why did they allow such a 
suspicion to rest upon their labours ? We are not aware t lat any 
satisfactory answer can be given to this apparently pertinent inquiry. 
Were the compilers fools, or were they rogues ? We have justified 
Moses as a wiser and honest man. Why, then, are we to be asked 
to give up the Mosaic authorship, which, so far as the use of the two 
Divine appellations is concerned, is consistent with a design, for 
any hypothesis which is apparently without one. We seem, there- 
fore, to be shut up to the admission of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch as most consistent with the phenomena which have been 
examined ; to say nothing of its confirmation by the later Hebrew 
writers, and of the fact that it was sealed by Him whose Sovereign 
authority ought, as we conceivCj to raise the question above all 
doubtful disputations. 

78. It has been said, however, that there is an absence of consis- 
tency throughout the Pentateuch in other respects. This question 
we do not now propose to enter on, and we can only state ; that the 
result of long and careful inquiries into the contents of the Book 
considered simply as a Book of Law has not led us to such a con- 
clusion, but to this : That it was composed on a plan which is 
accurately and elegantly carried out ; that no parts of it are capable 
of transposition ; that there are no ignorant reduplications of 
events, and no repetitions of laws, without patent and substantial 
reasons. Allowing for corrupt readings in the way of additions, 
we do not think it too much to say ; that the Pentateuch is a perfect 
Book. 

79. In attempting a solution of the difficulties of the Pentateuch 
arising from the use of Jehovah and Elohim, we have considered 
that we could not do better, than to sit humbly for guidance at the 
feet of Moses, and listen to that mountainous man himself, as 
the best qualified to explain his own writings. Considering the 
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career of Moses — rescued in his infancy from destruction that he 
might be educated under the wisest of the wise, and that he might 
be polished for a statesman by the refinements of the Egyptian 
court ; endowed with a strong and enduring faith in the Supreme ; 
exiled for years of solitude and meditation amidst the silences of 
Horeb ; summoned thence to face and threaten a cruel and despotic 
king, to marshal and obtain the confidence of the dispirited and 
stifihecked bands of Israel, and to bend them mto obedience to 
Jehovah's will — we cannot fail to see in the mighty Moses a pre- 
pared and fitted medium not only for governing, but also for the 
recording of Jehovah's laws for his favoured people — not only with a 
spirit of wisdom, which should gather up the treasures of the past, but 
•should add to them his own experience ; and so present the Israelites 
with a code of Laws, which not only embraced their then present 
need, but had an expansiveness for the future, and bore internally 
the vigour, and externally the grace of an intended perpetuity. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The Author thinks that it is a duty which he owes to his reader 
to off*er a few apologies. 

1. That an analysis has not been given of all the Traditions. The 
reply is, that they were all analysed in the original MS., but that 
omissions have since been made, on consideration that the one- 
sitting readers of such a book are far more numerous than are the 
oil-consuming students of Divinity. 

2. That learned authorities have been rarely quoted. The reply 
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is, tliat most of. the propositions which have been advanced are 
novel (otherwise they would not now have been published), so that 
the conclusions deduced have been made dependent upon their 
own premises. 

3. That there is but little assertion in the book. The reply is, 
that dogmatism has become so distasteful to the public mind that 
the Author has often preferred to state merely as possible the 
probable, and as probable what he considers to have been satis- 
factorily proved. All truth concerning Grod's works is safest when 
left standing upon the basis of its own evidence : dogmatism but 
awaits itg funeral. 
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